be prepared properly for the tanning process * 
so that nothing can interfere with 
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Agathen Enduro 
Stainless Iron is 
an electric furnace 
prodact, thus as- 
suring absolute 
uniformity. 


Rust,Scaling and Corrosion Defied 
By This Remarkable Metal 


GATHON Enduro Stainless Iron is ideal for 

those metal parts of paper mill machinery in 
contact with liquids or subjected to excessive wear © Agathon Enduro Stain- 
and abrasion. It will resist rust, scaling and cor- a , ory 
rosion indefinitely, for it is not a coated metal, but ivntad ke skined. 


possesses these qualities all the way through. Cold Worked. 


Agathon Enduro Stainless Iron is easily worked Ai eee, 
—easily machined, forged or drawn—and yet pos- t 
sesses a hardness that resists wear and abrasion. Air, Super-heated 
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-CAMACHINE 


MARK 


-ROLL-WINDERS 


Better Rolls— 
Greater Production— 
Trouble-Free Service— 


A thoroughly efficient machine capable of slit- 
ting wide materials into a number of narrower 
widths or many narrow strips, is a. valuable addi- 
tion to modern factory equipment where rolls of 
paper or board of any kind are required in the 
manufacture of the articles there produced, or 
where material in roll form is produced for sale 
to others who utilize it. 


May we tell you how CAMACHINES have 
kept pace with the needs 6f the paper industry, 
and how the right slitter and roll winder will save 
you money by speeding up production and cut- 
ting down waste? Just drop us a line. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET ,.,\BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 
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Leading Paper Mills of United States 
Endorse “M & W” Screens e 


Quantity and Quality Production | 
Decide Choice New 
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Always Dependable In All Ways Say These Mills 


West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. Container Corp. of America 
Champion Fibre Co. Kimberly-Clark Co. P 
Falulah Paper Co. Michigan Paper Co. ‘. 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co. Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. vi 
New York & Penna Co. Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. at 
Dill & Collins Co. Paul A. Sorg Paper Co. 

Miami Paper Co. Crocker, Burbank & Co. 

Merrimac Paper Co. Wardlow-Thomas Paper Co. : 
Dunn Sulphite Co. Bemis Bag Co. \ 
Cherry River Paper Co. Tarentum Paper Co. { 
Chillicothe Paper Co. Champion International Co. 
Warren Mfg. Co. Miamisburg Paper Co. : 
American Writing Paper Co. Beckett Paper Co. | 
Waterfalls Paper Co. Analomink Paper Co. 

Brown Co. Falls Mfg. Co. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. Nashua River Paper Co. 

Filer Fibre Co. S. D. Warren & Co. 





Booklet upon request 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 
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Stewart Insoboard Co. To Start In June 


New Corporation Is Rapidly Completing Modern Plant For the Manufacture of Building Board 
Which Will Represent An Investment of Approximately One-Half Million Dollars—Board 
Machine Will Be of Special Construction, The Drier Being Furnished 
By the Coe Mfg. Co., Painesville, Ohio 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Sr, JoserpH, Mo., March 14, 1927—The Stewart Insoboard 
Company, with headquarters at 408-409 Kirkpatrick Building, this 
city, was recently incorporated under the laws of Missouri for 
the purpose of manufacturing insulating building boards. The 
company is erecting a plant of modern concrete and steel build- 
ings, which with equipment will represent an investment of 
one-half million dollars. Most of the orders for equipment have 
been placed with Black-Clawson and Shartle Brothers compa- 
nies. The buildings for the most part have been erected and the 
equipment for the plant is beginning to arrive. It is expected 
and will be 600 feet in length. 


To Use Straw as Raw Material 


The operations of the plant will be similar to the regular 
straw board mills as it will use straw as a basis for its raw 
materials, following out the usual practice employed in other 
straw board mills in the cooking and refining of the straw. The 
board machine will be of special construction and the drier which 
is being furnished by the Coe Manufacturing Company of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, will be of this company’s latest indirect heater type 
and will be 600 feet in length. 

Among the Stockholders 


The company is completely financed and no solicitation was 
made in the sale of the securities. Among the heaviest stock- 
holders are the following: H. E. Dougherty Interests of New 
York; Swift Estate Interests; Wm. Albrecht, president, Western 
Tablet Company, St. Joseph, Mo.; Wm. Goetz, president, Goetz 
Brewing Company; St. Joseph, Mo.; J. J. Lynn, president, U. 3S. 
Epperson Company, Kansas City, Mo.; H. K. McLeod, president 
American National Bank, Hutchinsdn, Kans.; A. D. Stewart, for- 
merly general manager of Carey Fibre Products Company, Hutch- 
inson, Kans, 

Officers of the Company 

The officers and directors of the company are as follows: 
president and general manager, A. D. Stewart; vice-president, 
H. E. McLeod; secretary and treasurer, I. A. Vant; directors, 
Ed. S. Lindas, J. J. Lynn, L. T. Child, Wm. Albrecht, Wm. 
Goetz, and Chas. Waddles. 

E. S. Shepard To Be Superintendent 


E. S. Sheperd, who built the Hutchinson mill and who was 
financially interested, and also for a great many years superin- 
tendent of that mill, will be superintendent of the new company 
and in charge of operations. 

A. G. Gibson, who was also connected with the Hutchinson 
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mill as chief engineer, will occupy the same position with this 
new enterprise. 

Sidney D. Wells, who for many years was connected with the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., will have charge 
of the chemical and research work of the company. 


100,000 Square Feet Per Day 


The capacity of the mill will be approximately fifty tons of 
cooked straw board per day, with an output of over 100,000 
square feet of finished product per day. 


Brotherhood Not To Ask Increase 

Acpany, N. Y., March 14, 1927. — The International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers has decided not to request a general wage 
increase from manufacturers this spring. This decision was made 
at the wage conference held in this city Wednesday following the 
close of the Brotherhood Convention which had been in session 
since March 1. Meeting with delegates from the Brotherhood at 
the conference were representatives of all unions associated with 
the papermaking industry, including machinists, carpenters, and 
other trades. 

During the Brotherhood Convention and the wage conference 
following there was a sizable movement among the delegates in 
favor of a general wage increase. The committee on wages in the 
news, bag, and kraft mills offered resolutions carrying wage in- 
creases of from five to twenty-five cents an hour. ~ Disagreement 
among the delegates on these resolutions led to the substitution 
of one favoring continuance of the present wage schedule with a 
few adjustments for third hands and beater engineers. 

The matter of wage and working agreements will be taken up 
with the various mills employing union hands. some time before 
expiration of the present agreements. Most of the agreements 
covering wages and working conditions expire April 1. It is ex- 
pected that the procedure to be followed will be about the same 
as that of last year, union officials conferring with manufacturers 
at a time and place most convenient for the mill owners. 


A. P. W. Shows Good Balance Sheet 

Aupany, N. Y., March 14, 1927.—The balance sheet of the Al- 
bany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company made public during 
the past week shows a profit for the second half of 1926 of $158,- 
807.18. The total assets of the company are listed as $5,961,- 
145.43. On September 30 and December 31 the company paid 
$26,250 preferred stock dividends and $48,000 common stock divi- 
dends. 
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LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 14, 1927.—Demand for paper in the 
Philadelphia district was considerably quieter. Although inactivity 
is not unusual at this time of year, when the Lenten season brings 
a slower pace in both social and business life, this year there is 
shown a material decrease in the volume of paper moving from 
warehouse to consumer. Dealers in both fine and coarse paper 
divisions of the industry have been gratified with the firm hold- 
ing of prices, despite the lagging market. So far there is no evi- 
dence of a recession, but some of the trade associates anticipate a 
very small reduction in quotations if the present slump continues, 
with a rebound upon resumption of buying for spring time needs. 

Federal Reserve Report on Paper 

In its survey of the Quaker City paper industry for the early 
months of the current year and the comparative reports of the 
previous year at the same period, the Federal Reserve Bank for the 
Third or Philadelphia District states that a downward tendency 
marked the course for the first two months of 1927. There were 
shown to be larger stocks on hand among the distributors than at 
the same time last year, and the volume of paper moving from 
warehouse shows an appreciable decrease. Prices were reported 
as holding. 

Paper Stock Still Dragging 

The paper stock market remains draggy and despite the disin- 
terested attitude of the mills the prices are maintained at the 
levels to which they were reduced in late December and at the 
lowest quotations that have been made since post war days. In 
some grades the prices are below those of the pre war days. The 
same draggy market that prevails in paper stock has dominated 
the rag situation. 

Wholesale Waste Merchants Dine 


Marked by the goodfellowship and amity that has always been 
a binding tie among the members of the Philadelphia stock trade, 
the annual banquet, the 22nd anniversary of these celebrations was 
the outstanding factor of the comraderie that exists between the 
membership. In the handsome and luxurious Penn Athictic Club, 
an entire evening was given over to the annual banquet and social 
session of the Philadelphia Wholesale Waste Merchants Asso- 
ciation last Tuesday, and while no formality was laid down in 
following out the evening’s entertainment, all went smoothly and 
with greater enjoyment to the guests of the local trade because of 
the absence of the customary routine of speeches and formal an- 
rouncements of the events and doings. 

With more than the usual assembly of trade associates in the 
waste branch, the 300 members and friends gathered at 6 p. m. 
for the opening of the banquet and its long program of 19 vaude- 
ville numbers. When President Thomas A. Kenny opened with a 
word of welcome on behalf of the Philadelphia hosts he intro- 
duced the Rev. George Webb. As the “clergyman” bowed his head 
in grace and prayer the trade joined in and then sat down to en- 
joy a most delicious and well served menu. After the banquet the 
guests were greeted by a humorous talk on the part of the Rev. 
Mr. Webb, whose broad jokes and jovial references created many 
smiles and much applause. After the dinner the program of en- 
tertainment was inaugurated and continued throughout the rest 
of the evening. 

Paper Men Protest Stream Pollution Bill 


Paper Manufacturers identified with the Pennsylvania industry 
have placed before the law makers in Harrisburg a protest against 
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Demand for Paper Much Lighter in Philadelphia 


Volume of Paper Moving From Warehouse to Consumer During January and February Appre. 
ciably Decreased Compared With Corresponding Period of Preceding Year—Quota- 
tions Continue to Hold Up Very Well in Both Fine and Coarse Paper Divisions 
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the proposed Bill No. 911 which has been referred for action t 
the Judiciary General Committee of the State Legislature. Op 
March 4 a meeting of the Pulp and Paper Mills representatives 


was held in Harrisburg for the purpose of formulating a written 
statement against the proposed Bill which would place a heavy - a 
fine and carry with it imprisonment penalty for owners and officers - e 
of concerns whose manufacturing plants pollute streams and kill o ie 
off fish. ‘The Bill has been introduced by the Isaac Walton — 
League, composed of disciples of the Patron Saint of fisherman » pal 
and is so drastic that the manufacturers are up in arms against its ~ 
adoption. ra a 
Following the meeting on March 4, the mill representatives dele- = 
gated C. A. Jobson, of the New York and Pennsylvania Company, ment 0 
to speak in behalf of the manufacturers before the Judiciary Com- ent dul 
mittee, with the backing of the American Pulp and Paper Asso- the ine 
ciation. The present action on the part of the Pennsylvania paper made | 
manufacturers and those identified with other industries follows protest 
a concerted effort to alleviate stream pollution in the state. Last ber of 
summer the local industry, with the co-operation of the Pennsyl- ment, 
vania Manufacturers Association and the American Paper and Pulp curred 
Association, met for the purpose of inaugurating ways and means 
for the lessening and prevention of stream pollution in the state Wh 
and have been following the matter up most effectively among the 
manufacturing industries. However, the Isaac Walton League is the | 
bent upon abolishing the dumping of all refuse that pollutes the F 
streams, such as chemicals, screenings, and other drainage, under of W 
a heavy penalty in fines and the imprisonment of those at the bel 
heads of the firms transgressing such laws as may be legislated - 
under its influences. *: 
On March 8, Mr. Jobson appeared before the Judiciary Com- yi 
mittee with the protest of the Pennsylvania State Paper Manu- - 
facturers and the American Paper and Pulp Association, appeal- ’ 
ing to that body for the abolishment of the measure and the 
unfair advantages which such a Bill would take of those who are A 
already co-operating in the effort to clarify streams and to prevent Cor 
pollution. Within the past 8 months the paper manufacturers of tur 
the State have been successful in having the mills install the at 
very modern appliances which have been invented for the preven- det 
tion of drainage of harmful waste into the waters surrounding the for 
mills and like the other manufacturing industries identified with so 
the movement have been effectively working for just such measures de 
which the Isaac Walton League would produce under the heavier pr 
penalties of fine and imprisonment. It is of vital interest to the 
American pulp and paper industries that such drastic measures 
as those included in the Bill be abandoned, for if they are success- 
fully passed in this State they may have nation wide influence on f 
the industry by similar movements in other states where organiza- c 
tions such as the League exist and thereby work much havoc ‘ 


among the manufacturers to whom a water supply is an essential 
factor for the production of paper. 

On behalf of the Philadelphia Manufacturers, William P. Web- 
ster, Plant Engineer, of the Dill and Collins Company, journeyed 
to Harrisburg last week to aid in the promotion of the protest and 
to give the local mills’ side of the problem. Other mills repre- 
sented were: Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; P. H. 
Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa.; T. Austin Bucking, Bick- 
ing Paper Company, Downingtown; West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, with State Mills at Tyrone and Mechanicsville; D. M. 
Bare Paper Company, Roaring Springs; American Container Cor- 
poration; Manayunk ; McDowell Mills; Manayunk; W. G. Hamil- 
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ton and Sons, Miquon; and the Scott Paper Company, of Chester. 
These mills and others, totaling 26 in number, are represented on 
the Sanitary Water Board, which was organized in co-operation 
with the public authorities in alleviating stream pollution in the 
state. They comprise 80 per cent of the production of all the pulp 
and paper mills in Pennsylvania, which has a total of 69 mills 
operating within its boundaries. Most of the other mills not 
identified with the movement are smaller plants with limited pro- 
duction capacity. 


Rise in Shipping Insurance on Paper Stock 

Members of the Wholesale Waste Merchants Associations who 
met here for the annual banquet of the local organization held 
open and informal discussion around the various tables during 
the dinner hour on the prospective rise to be effective on im- 
portation of rags while they are in transit from across seas. Im- 
porters were chiefly concerned over the proposed increase of 25 
per cent which it has been announced will be effective among the 
few compenies indemnifying rag stocks. There are but a few 
companies who will carry this class of risk, several others re- 
cently dropped such indemnity rates as those carried on by ship- 
ment of rag stocks because of the loss involved. With the pres- 
ent dullness in the stock market the importers are not resigned to 
the inevitable rise that must be carried with the current low prices 
made for this class of raw material. However, they feel that a 
protest will not benefit the importers because of the limited num- 
ber of insurance companies who will indemnify this type of ship- 
ment, and who are not eager to run the risk of loss such as in- 
curred in the past. 

Charles A. Wilder Reports on National Meeting 

When the Philadelphia wrapping paper dealers affiliated with 
the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association met last Thursday at 
the Bourse they listened to a report made by Charles A. Wilder, 
of Wilder Brothers, on the activities of the National Convention, 
held in New York a fortnight ago. With a one hundred per cent 
attendance of the local coarse paper dealers, Harry Lefkowith, 
of S. Walter; Inc., acted chairman and then turned the meeting 
over to Mr. Wilder. The report was given by Mr. Wilder as the 
delegate from the Philadelphia Association representing the 
Wrapping Paper Division. 


W. M. Prizer Heads William Mann Co. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the William Mann 
Company, paper manufacturers and nationally known manufac- 
turers of bank stationery supplies, with Philadelphia hearquarters 
at 529 Market street, William Mann Prizer was elected presi- 
dent of the company. President Prizer is the oldest son of the 
former head of the firm, the late Harry A. Prizer and a grand- 
son of the founder of the company. He has been a vice presi- 
dent of the company and succeeds Joseph Mann Binns, retired 
president, who resigned because of poor health. 


Blaw-Knox Co. Changes Quarters 
The Philadelphia office of the\ Blaw-Knox Company, manu- 
facturers of steel products, Pittsburgh, formerly located at the 


Colonial Trust Building, is now at 332 Widener Building,. Phila- 
delphia. 


Heavy Deliveries of Pulpwood 

Several carloads of pulpwood and two cars of paper mill 
machinery were delivered recently at the plants of the Provincial 
Paper Mills and the Thunder Bay Paper Company at Port Arthur, 
Ont. Railway officials report the arrival of an average of 100 
cars of pulpwood daily in Port Arthur and Fort William from 
points both east and west. Farmers in McIntyre, Goreham and 
Ware townships have been hauling pulpwood all winter into Port 
Arthur by teams and loading it on the ice opposite the Canadian 


Pacific Railway depot. This wood is for export to the United 
States, 
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Utica and Little Falls Paper Companies Merge 


Utica, N. Y., March 14, 1927.—Merger of two well known local 
paper companies with headquarters here marks the first step in an 
expansion program which has as its aim the establishment of a 
general business in Utica. 

Announcement was made Wednesday the Utica Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., newly incorporated from the Utica Paper Company, has 
taken over the business of the Little Falls Paper Company of that 
city. James E. Mitchell is president and treasurer, and Williaa 
N. Van Alstine of Little Falls is vice president and secretary. 

This new corporation will operate a sales office and warehouse 
in Albany in addition to the main office and warehouse at 16 
Genesee street, Utica, for several years occupied by the Utica 
Paper Company, which was owned by Mr. Mitchell. 

This consolidation means the eventual building of a distributing 
warehouse with Barge Canal and railroad siding facilities. A 
warehouse located on a private siding is now being used by the 
company where cars are unloaded directly from the car to the 
warehouse platform. The products are then reshipped in pool 
cars and smaller shipments are sent out to customers of the com- 
pany in cities in New York, Pennsylvania and the New England 
States. 

The company employs five salesmen in the territory in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Utica, and will add to its force three salesmen 
who are selling to the larger buyers, chain stores, department 
stores and wholesalers in other cities. The new corporation is 
the factory representative for the principal manufacturers of 
paper products in Northern New York. 

Mr. Mitchell has been actively engaged in the merchandising of 
paper and paper products for more than 22 years and he is well 
known in paper manufacturing circles throughout the United 
States. He is president of the Board of Education in this city. 

Mr. Van Alstine is in charge of the Albany district of the cor- 
poration, and has successfully conducted the business of the Little 
Falls company for many years. He has a large following among 
the wholesalers and manufacturers in the central and eastern part 
of the state. 


To Petition Sale of Pine Tree Pulp Co. 


Aucusta, Me. March 14, 1927.—Robert R. Williamson, re- 
ceiver of the Pine Tree Pulp Company, subject to mortgage in- 
denture to the First National Bank of Boston, trustee, as suc- 
cessor trustee to International Trust Company, has petitioned the 
Court for authority to sell the property at public auction, or 
otherwise, as the Court may order. 

Hearing on this petition will be held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, March 16, 1927, at 10 o’clock at the Kennebec County Court 
House, Augusta, Maine, before Hon. Norman L. Bassett, Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court. 

The receiver proposes to ask permission to sell all of the prop- 
erty subject to the mortgage, including the pulp mill, real estate, 
machinery and other equipment in South Gardiner, Maine, at 
public auction with an upset price of $22,500, and with provision 
for a deposit of $2,250 with the receiver accompanying each bid, 
and with further provision whereby payment of the purchase price, 
above necessary expenditures, can be made in bonds of the -Pine 
Tree Pulp Company. Authority will also be requested to sell the 
property in parcels if sale of the entire property as a unit is not 
made. 

Since the decree appointing a permanent receiver and ordering 
payment of the mortgage dated December 16, 1926, the receiver, 
together with the president of the Pine Tree Pulp Company and 
the trustee, has endeavored to interest possible purchasers. The 
best offers received for the entire property are $22,500 for the 
property without a small strip of land about 70 x 50. feet under 
the factory building of the Fibre Toy Manufacturing Company, 
and $25,000 for the entire property. The difference in the details 
of the offers received made it advisable to petition for the sale. 
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Paper Demand In Toronto Shows Improvement 


Past Two Weeks Witness a Considerable Revival In Sales of All Lines of Paper—Robert Py). 
lar, V.C., Cook in Pulpwood Camp, Falls Heir To Legacy of $250,000—Plant of Inter. 
national Fiberboard Co. at Midland, Ont., Damaged by Fire Last August Resumes 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ontario, March 14, 1927.—The first two weeks of 
March. has witnessed a considerable revival in the paper line 
and jobbers report that trade, which slumped badly during the 
last few days in February, is improving itself. Printers are 
getting busier and there is quite a call for stock of various kinds. 
Mills continue to operate at capacity and the recent spell of fine 
weather put considerable pep into business in all commodities. 
The sulphite pulp market continues active and prices remain 
unchanged although ground wood pulp is a little easier. While 
$31.00 is the figure at most mills it is learned that some grades 
are being sold below this quotation. 

In rags things are still dull, and there has been some falling 
off in the purchases of paper stock supplies by the various mills 
but this is regarded as only seasonal. Collections are fairly good 
but were interfered with during the past few days by a strike 
of peddlers in one of the city wards, which adversely affected the 
volume for a while. 

The paper trade is looking forward with much interest to the 
elimination of the “long price list” and the inauguration of the 
one thousand sheet count on all stock. The latter will go into 
effect May 1 when the net price list will again prevail. While 
there may be some misunderstandings at first in giving orders on 
the new one thousand sheet basis, it is felt that, with cooperation 
and a little education, everything will work out all right. 


Pulpwood Cook Gets Legacy 


Robert Pullar, V.C., who was a cookee at a pulpwood camp at 
Atikokan, Rainy River district of Ontario, recently received a 
letter, telling him that a relative, Lawrence Pullar, of Perth, 
Scotland, a member of the Pullar Dye Works, had died and left 
him a fortune of $250,000.. Pullar, who won the first Victoria 
Cross in the war, had been working as a bull cook in a camp, 
waiting on men of 14 nationalities, washing dishes, etc. He en- 
listed with the famous Black Watch in 1914, won the V.C. at 
Mons, was wounded four times and served until the signing of 
the Armistice. According to advices received from Fort William, 
Ont., Pullar found himself out of work in Winnipeg and chose 
to labor in the bush rather than write home for financial assist- 
ance. Naturally since inheriting the legacy, Pullar has quit his 
job. 

Improvements Made at Iroquois Falls 

Many improvements are being carried out at the plant of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont. No. 2 
digester has been relined and a screen pump installed on No. 5 
paper machine, which makes three machines with this equipment. 
A new American filter was recently started up and the founda- 
tion for a third filter has been laid and the work of installing 
it is proceeding satisfactorily. 

Establish Minimum Prices on Toilets 


The Interlake Tissue Mills Company, Toronto, whose plant is 
located at Merritton, recently sent 6ut notices to all distributors 
of toilet tissues in Ontario and Quebec, establishing minimum 
prices on their four standard brands of toilet tissues. This action, 
the Interlake Company points out, has been prompted by the 
desire of certain wholesalers to take advantage of the established 
demand for these brands at the expense of other wholesalers, 
who were largely responsible for cooperating in securing this dis- 
tribution. The percentage of profits for the wholesalers to the 
retail trade is worked out on the basis of turnover in accordance 


with the consumer prices of the brands. The Interlake Company 
says that, from letters of approval it is receiving from varioy 
distributors, it believes the step taken is one in the right dire. 
tion. The Interlake Company was one of the first to enroll with 
the Canadian Fair Trade League, an organization working jn 
conjunction with the Retail Merchants’ Association, for Stabilizing 
prices on various commodities. 


Want Railway for New Paper Mill 


Col. L. T. Martin, vice-chairman of the Temiskaming § 
Northern Ontario Railway, appeared before the Railway Com. 
mittee of the Senate in Ottawa recently and opposed the applica- 
tion of the Quebec Occidental Railway for permission to build a 
line from the junction of the Haricana and Turgeon Rivers in 
the province of Quebec, to Iroquois Falls in Northern Ontario. 

The promoters of the railway claimed that its construction 
would be followed by the erection of a 200-ton paper mill at the 
northern terminus in the province of Quebec. Col. Martin, in 
reply, said that this would not guarantee traffic to maintain the 
road, and if it was required for this purpose only, a branch 
should be built from Taschereau on the N. T. R., to the site of 
the proposed mill. 

The feeling of the committee was that the Ontario Government 
Railway system should not be interfered with in providing railway 
facilities for Northern Ontario. It was, however, agreed to post- 
pone the hearing to give an opportunity to the officials of the 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. to present their views, 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


The many friends of James Collins, superintendent of the 
Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Merritton, Ont., are extending 
sympathy to him in the loss of his wife who passed away recently 
irom pneumonia. 

Bruce Brown, manager of T. B. Little & Co., Montreal, was in 
Toronto lately calling upon the trade. 

S. F. Duncan, treasurer of the Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd, 
Toronto, and Mrs. Duncan, are spending a holiday at Pinehurst, 
N. C. 

The annual meeting of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association will be held at the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, on March 25, when the report of A. P. Costigane, secretary- 
manager of the Association, for 1926, will be presented. The 
result of the competition for the Safety trophies among the mills 
will also be announced. 

Thomas Heaton, of the staff of the United Paper Mills, 
Toronto, who recently underwent an operation, is proceeding 
favorably toward recovery. 

At the annual meeting of the United Paper Mills, Toronto, 
which was held lately, R. I. Finlay was reelected president and 
Harold G. Finlay, vice president. M. P. Wilkins was elected 
secretary-treasurer, succeeding E. L. Young, who retired some 
time ago and is now living privately in Norwich, Ont. A very 
satisfactory report was presented on the operations of the past 
year. 

H. E. Rice, editor of the Huntsville Forester, and Mayor of 
that town in the Lake of Bays district, flew to Toronto last week 
in an aeroplane and dined with Mayor Foster of Toronto. Mr. 
Rice is booming the northern municipality as a summer resort 
for tourists and seeking to establish an aerial service covering 
the one hundred and fifty miles for the transportation of visitors. 
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Practically Unchanged 


Demand for Fine Papers Slightly Better, With Quotations Well Maintained — Request For 
Various Grades of Kraft Papers Improves in Marked Degree—Book and Coated Papers 
Remain Stable—Paper Board Still Strongly Entrenched 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, March 14, 1927—The Chicago paper market 
remains practically unchanged this week. The depressions that 
overtook old paper dealers in old newspapers and mixed papers 
still are in effect, and the price of No. 1 mixed papers is being 
quoted as low as from 50 to 55 cents. The fine paper market 
runs along smoothly without any price changes and a slightly 
forward movement in demand. Kraft has improved to a marked 
degree during the last three or four days and northern grades 
especially are in a satisfactory position. Book and coated papers 
are stable, and paper board is still strongly entrenched, despite 
the fact that a constant watch must be kept against over produc- 
tion, Sulphate fiber products experience a steady demand, while 
sulphite bond is not so strong, because of over production. 


News Print Maintains Strong Position 

It is reported that 1,000 tons of Canadian news print were 
dumped into the Chicago market recently. This amount was 
absorbed by local newspapers to fill in orders at a price of $3.20 
f.o.b. Chicago. No reports have been made of further unloading 
in the Chicago market and dealers believe that this speaks well 
for the strong position of news print in this city. The fact that 
90 per cent of all news print was contracted for in advance is 
believed to be a good lesson for those that attempt to get rid 
of over-production by constant price cutting. In practically all 
fields, according to Chicago paper men, a splendid contact exists 
between mills, jobbers, and the ultimate consumer. Standard 
houses establish a firm price and a fair price, and stick to this 
price regardless of the efforts of others to create lower prices. 
When the majorjty of the buyers patronize the standard miils and 
mill representatives the cut-price seller can find no market for 
his product and is forced to shut down his mill rather than 
perilize the entire industry by his constant efforts to sell his 
over production at a lower cost. Thus the sale of news print at 
lower figures passed almost unnoticed in the Chicago market be- 
cause the majority of the consumers had placed their faith in 
old, standard houses and were willing to take their price, knowing 
that it was and is a fair price. 

Chicago dealers affirm that the houses of quality today, that 
have made exceptional progress in the last two years since the 
World War, are houses that have been content to place the 
price where it should be and keep them there being willing to 
curtail production rather than endanger the market by dumping 
One mill whose Chicago representative is one of the best known 
paper men in the United States, has not changed its price for 
four years, yet its business has steadily increased in a very satis- 
factory percentage. The mill representaitve, not wishing to be 
directly quoted, says that, in his opinion, the main reason for 
that success, is a wish to stick by fair prices and an ability to 
always give the consumer a given price that can be depended upon. 

The example of an eastern house and its endeavor to cut the 
bottom out of the fine paper market and the more recent example 
of the failure of a cut in news print to stir up any of the 
standard houses is a splendid reflection on the stability of Chicago 
paper houses and mills that have representatives in this city. The 
standard prices are the most successful in the long run, and the 
buyers have become educated to this, and are making it mighty 
hard for those who cut prices. 


Burhop Paper Co. to Move 
A report in last week’s issue relative to the new location and 


plans of the Burhop Paper Company, Chicago jobbing whole- 
salers, is further confirmed by the executives of that organization, 
who announce their new location is at 1051 W. Division street, and 
also state that the 70,000 square feet of floor space will be largely 
taken up in the manufacture of paper boxes of all kinds suitable 
for shipping use. Complete equipment will be installed this sum- 
mer and the entire jobbing business of the organization will be 
transferred from 30 West Austin street, and will be concentrated 
in the new location, 
Analysis of Business Costs 


The monthly pamphlet of the Pilcher-Hamilton Company con- 
tains an interesting analysis of the cost of doing business of the 
thirty-two members of the Chicago Paper Association. The aver- 
age cost of doing business per order was found to be 14.7 per 
cent. This cost included warehouse, labor, cartage, office expense, 
selling expense, commission and administration. In concluding 
the survey the BookanWrap sums up the followicg statement 
regarding the cost of doing business. “Members of the Chicago 
Paper Association who know what it costs to do business will 
quote you prices consistent with this cost—and they insist on 
getting their 2.81 per cent net profit from the selling price, 
rather than by means that might be termed “foxy.” 

Paperboard Industries Association’s Aims 

A recent statement prepared by the Paperboard Industries As- 
sociation and entitled “Statement of Purposes and Activities of 
the Paperboard Industries Association” shows clearly why that 
association has been so instrumental in promoting the general 
welfare of the various branches of the paper board industry. 
The purposes of the organization are listed as promoting general 
welfare; promoting fair trade practices; to develop the market, 
both domestic and foreign; to encourage industrial research; 
arbitration; to cooperate with transportation committees and 
government boards in establishing equitable traffic regulations; to 
develop and encourage accurate methods of accounting and cost 
determination and to collect, compile and disseminate statistics 
and data relative to the industry. Specific activities include traffic 
and classification, sales promotion, research, packing and engin- 
eering service, statistical department, economics and accounting 
department, credit and collection bureau and the issuance of a 
container handbook and booklet of standards. 


Moser Organization Adds New Lines 

The Moser Paper Company has added several new lines to its 
well rounded stock and is now better equifped than ever to 
satisfy the demands of its clientele. The new lines include Em- 
blem Bond and Emblem Ledger, both watermarked; Money Bond, 
a reasonably priced grade that sells for about the same as sulphite 
bond and yet contains some rag. This item is proving very popu- 
lar with the trade, and its excellence, including its watermark, 
make it a very good seller according to the Moser executives. 
Leather Embossed Cover Paper and Value English Finish Paper 
are two other very popular items. 

Miscellaneous Trade Notes 

J. L. Fearing, vice-president of the International Paper Com- 
pany, was in Chicago two days of this week visiting R. B. Harbi- 
son, Chicago sales manager of that organization, and the Chicago 
sales force. 

R. H. Butterworth, Chicago sales manager of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, returned Monday from an extensive two 
weeks’ trip throughout the South and Southwest. 
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W hat Paper MenintheF oxRiver ValleyAre Doing 


Albert G. Gilbert Becomes One of Principal Owners of Gilbert Paper Co. of Menasha, Wis. 
Herb Heilig Is Re-engaged as Director of Appleton Vocational School—Tomahawk Kraft 
k Paper Co. of Tomahawk, Wis., Makes Good Showing During 1926 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AppLeTon, Wis., March 14, 1927.—With the final accounting al- ’ 


lowed and the residue of the estate of the late William M. Gilbert 
assigned, Albert G. Gilbert, a son becomes one of the principal 
owners of the Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Under the terms of the will, he acquires 215 shares of the com- 
mon stock at a par value of $500 a share. The remainder of the 
deceased mill owners holdings is left to the widow, Mrs. Mary 
Felker Gilbert, who receives one-half of the stock. The right to 
vote her stock is left with Albert G. Gilbert, and he also has a six 
months’ option on purchase at any time she decides to sell. Mr. 
Gilbert left an estate valued at approximately $300,000. The home- 
stead is left to his widow. 


Dever Bros. Make Changes 

Because of the fire which recently destroyed its warehouse, the 
Dever Brothers Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has made 
changes in its business policy. The retail business has been sold 
to the American Paper Company. Hereafter the Dever Company 
will specialize as.a distributor and mill agent dealing in paper for 
industrial and wholesale concerns. Offices are to be maintained at 
5079 Plankinton Building, Milwaukee. Sale of paper to stores and 
other small users will be continued by the American Paper Com- 
pany. 

Menasha Paper Mills Co. Buy Straw 

Farmers of Wisconsin are enjoying a new market for their straw, 
now that the Menasha Paper Mills Company, Menasha, Wis., is 
operating its plant regularly making straw board. George J. Mayer 
has been placed in charge of the straw buying and finds that he 
is able to obtain all he needs right in this state instead of going to 
western farm sections. 

Vocational Director Re-engaged 

Herb Heilig, director of Appleton Vocational School, Appleton, 
Wis., has been re-engaged for another year. Mr. Heilig is the man 
who was instrumental in having the paper making classes started 
in Appleton night schools and then spreading the idea to the entire 
Fox River Valley. He has plans under way now to engage an in- 
structor solely to teach those interested in further education in 
paper and pulp making. 

The director also has given assistance in organizing the foremen’s 
safety schools which have been functioning in industries of the 
valley. Two-hundred ten attended this week’s meeting and heard 
an address on “Safety Consciousness” by L. C. Sagemuller, of the 
Evinrude Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wis. He told foremen not 
to take out their “peeves” on their subordinates. 

Explosion at Wisconsin Rapids 

Bursting of a pipe in the sulphite room of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company’s mill at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
several days ago caused damage to the plant and serious burns to 
Leonard Griffith, an employee, who was working alone. The acci- 
dent happened during the noon hour, and the explosion caused part 
of the roof to be blown off. Ten tons of sulphite escaped through 
the broken pipe, which conveys this material from the digesters to 
the storage tanks. 

Contest Over Estate of Meyer Burstein 

Courts of Wisconsin and Florida are fighting over the $400,000 
estate of the late Meyer Burstein, formerly of Neenah, Wis., 
where he was a large paper stock jobber and envelope manufacturer. 
Mr. Burstein moved to Florida in 1922 on account of his health, 
and it is claimed that his legal residence is there. If it can be 
established in the probate court at Oshkosh, Wis., where the hear- 
ings are in progress, that he still was a legal resident of Wisconsin, 





that state will collect a large inheritance tax. The government wil 
receive a large tax if it is proven that he resided in Florida. 
John Sensenbrenner Erects Palatial Home 

John Sensenbrenner, of the Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, 
Wis., has awarded a contract to C. R. Meyer & Sons Company for 
his new residence which is to be built on a large tract of land on 
Lake Winnebago at Menasha, Wis. Mr. Sensenbrenner purchased 
the former Brighton Beach amusement park and is erecting a pala- 
tial home for his family. 

C. A. Fourness Speaks on Paper 

Members of the Rotary Club at Neenah, Wis., were told interest- 
ing facts about paper making in an address made by C. A. Four- 
ness, assistant to the general superintendent of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company of that city. He told how science and education have 
had a remarkable effect on the industry and on the workers also. 

Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co. Makes Good Showing 

Sales of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wis., 
during 1926 totaled $1,617,318, according to an announcement given 
cut by the company. A healthy increase was shown, since the sales 
for 1925 were $1,231,801, and those of 1924, $537,175. 
last year were $437,800. 

The company recently purchased a paper plant at Tomahawk 
from Montgomery Ward & Co., and remodeled it into a 5,000 kilo- 
watt power plant on the Wisconsin river. Manufacture of sulphate 
pulp and paper was started in 1924. 

Instruction in Paper Machine Operation 

Weekly classes giving paper machine men valuable instruction in 
operation of the machines have been conducted with success at the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company’s mill at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., by J. R. Simpson. He usually has sixty papermakers 
in attendance, and technical problems of all kinds are taken up. 
The open discussions are especially valuable. 


Earnings for 


Paper Demand Increases From Argentina 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 15, 1927.—The growing importance 


of Argentina as a market for American paper products is revealed 
in a trade bulletin issued today by the Paper Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. In 1926, the report shows, exports of 
paper and paper products from the United States to Argentina 
rose to $1,700,000 as compared with $1,110,000 in 1924—an increase 
of 53 per cent. Argentina’s total paper imports in 1925 were 23 
per cent greater than in 1924, being valued at $22,118,800. 

Paper and paper products from the United States are well 
thought of in Argentina and the other River Plate countries, it is 
stated, and the rapid economic progress in all of them points to the 
possibility of still larger markets there in the future. Book paper, 
wrapping paper, and specialty lines are coming into greater use in 
Argentina, and the importation of coarse boards is increasing in 
Uruguay. Greatly augmented quantities of news print in both 
sheets and rolls are being consumed each year in all centers having 
well established printing industries. 

While at the present time there is only a limited sale of paper, 
cups, dishes, and similar specialties, the demand is growing. The 
numerous “locherias” which serve milk over the counter are all 
potential customers for sanitary drinking cups. The sales of one 
of these companies in 1925 amounted to 7,000,000 glasses. Paper 
picnic paraphernalia are little known in Argentina and Uruguay, 
although the people in both these countries are fond of automobile 
trips and short excursions on Sundays and holidays. Another po- 


tential field for American development is that of the sanitary cap 
for milk bottles. 
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Ahe Bird Thickener 


ADVANTAGES 
1. Unusually great capacity. 


. Produces stock of high and 
uniform consistency. 


. Simple and inexpensive to 
operate. Requires very little 
power. 


. Moderate in cost. 


. Built to give years of 
trouble-less service ut mini- 
mum expense for main- 
tenance. 
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BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


HELL TTTVTUETUTERLELHT PU LTR TERREHU A REU UG 


The Bird Thickener is a real 
stock thickening machine, 
designed by Anton J. Haug, 
inventor of the Bird Pulp 
Screen. 


It is directly in line with the 
Bird Machine Company’s pol- 
icy of engineering develop- 
ment for the progress of the 
pulp and paper industry. 


Let us send you complete information 
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International Interests Expanding in Canada 


Organization Reported To Be Behind Project To Construct 600 Ton Paper Mill at White Mud 
Falls—Timber Limits Involving 11,500,000 Cords of Pulp Wood Being Sought—De- 





velopments in Quebec and New Brunswick Involve Expenditure of $100,000,000 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrtTREAL, Que., March 14, 1927.—Almost every week sees some 
new development in connection with the International Paper 
Company’s project for expansion in Canada. The news now 
comes from Winnipeg that the company is behind a project to 
construct a 600-ton paper mill at White Mud Falls on the Nelson 
River, which flows into Hudson’s Bay. An application for a 
timber limit of 11,500,000 cords in the Nelson basin is reported to 
have been made at Ottawa, which has control of the natural 
resources of the Prairie Provinces. 

The fact that the Hudson’s Bay Railway is expected to reach 
Port Nelson this year is said to have infiuenced the Interrational 
Paper Company to investigate the Mud Falls proposition. It is 
stated also that the project will involve an expenditure of $20,- 
000,000. 

The favorable results from the Flin Flon ore tests have made 
the development of a northern power site essential, it is under- 
stood, and a paper mill at White Mud Falls has been regarded 
as a correlative venture which would lessen the big capital cost 
of a power enterprise. The horse power available at the White 
Mud site is estimated at 403,000. 

The Company is making large investments in the Province of 
New Brunswick, while in Quebec Province it is carrying out a 
program of expansion involving the expenditure of over $100,- 
066,000. Commenting on the huge power and paper plants that 
it is building on the Gatineau river, the Montroal Herald, says: 

“The International Paper Company’s power development on 
this river will have an initial development of 373,500 h.p., and an 
eventual development of 700,000 hp. The most conservative 
estimate of the cost of developing hydro-electric energy is $125 
per h. p. The Ontario Hydro Commission’s Development at 
Chippewa cost $300 per h. p., and right here in Montreal the 
Lachine Hydraulic Company’s development cost $600 per h. p.; 
therefore $125 per h. p. is a low estimate. 

“Tt follows that the total mentioned above. will entail an in- 
vestment of capital of $46,687,500, while the full development of 
700,000 h. p., will mean an investment of $85,500,00. Now it is 
perfectly well known that for every dollar spent on hydro-de- 
velopment $6 are spent on plant and surroundings for the use of 
that power. Therefore the power which the International Paper 
Company is developing, some of which will be sold to the Hydro 
Commission of Ontaria, will mean a total expenditure on the 
initial unit and complementary enterprises of $326,814,500.” 


$30,000,000 Project For British Columbia 

The Hon. T. D. Patullo, minister of Lands for British Colum- 
bia, has announced that a full agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Provincial Government and Eastern Canadian interests 
who have projected a $30,000,000 pulp and paper enterprise at 
Prince George, B. C. It is expectd that an early start will be 
made on the undertaking. Isle Pierre, on the Nechako river, 
will be the site of a dam which will back up the river for many 
miles, and give a possible development of. 100,000 h. p., of which 
the initial unit, it is said, will be 50,000. 


Canadian Paper Buys Bear River Co. 

The Canada Paper Company is reported to have exercised its 

option on the mill and timber limits of the Bear River Pulp and 

Paper Company, and to have closed a deal to purchase these 
holdings, with the intention of re-opening the plant. 

The report of the cruisers is said to have accounted for much 


greater stand of timber than was previously estimated. The pulp 
mill, at the mouth of the Bear River, was erected by Clarke 
Bros., Ltd., being completed in 1919. It was operated for some 
months, and in 1924 the Bear River Pulp Company acquired the 
property. Construction by them of a five-mile pipe line, to the 
headquarters of the Bear River, overcame the difficulty en- 
countered by Clark Bros. to get sufficient water for operation. 

The Bear River Pulp Company operated the plant from De- 
cember, 1924, until May, 1925, since which time it has been idle. 
The company went into liquidation in 1926, and since July of 
last year negotiations have been in progress for the sale of the 
holdings. 

Price Bros.’ Experiment 

Price Bros. & Co., are testing out a new type of news print 
machine in their Kenogami plant. The drying rolls in this ma- 
chine have been increased 50 per cent, which means an apparent 
saving in first cost of around $500,000 and an additional annual 
saving in the amount of steam required to dry the paper. One 
of the older machines has been changed over to produce paper in 
this way, and if it proves successful the company will install the 
new machines of the type in its Riverbend mill, which is being 
enlarged to a capacity of 400 tons of news print per day. 


Central States Paper Moves to Larger Quarters 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

St. Louis, Mo., March 14, 1927.—For the third time since it 
was founded shortly after the war the rapid growth of the 
Central States Paper Distributing Company has made it neces- 
sary to seek larger storage and office space. From a beginning 
in a small storeroom in North St. Louis to a modern conveniently 


located warehouse of 50,000 square feet capacity is the record 
of this firm. 


, 

The new warehouse is advantageously located at 1430 North 
Broadway just out of the congested area but within five minutes 
walking distance of any part of the main downtown business 
district. The building is three floors and finished basement and 
‘was constructed several years ago by the L. & N. Railroad. It 
is of semi-fireproof construction and has almost unlimited floor 
carrying capacity. Terminal railroad switches in the rear give 
the building facilities for handling five or six cars at one time 
and the latest type of elevators have been installed. Both dray 
and railroad platforms are completely covered by steel and glass 
canopies, insuring against damage from inclement weather. The 
offices will be located on the second floor, the first being devoted 
entirely to receiving and shipping. Roll and sheet paper will be 
carried in the basement and bags, toilet paper, twines and cordage 
divided on the second and third floors. 

The Central States Company was incorporated in 1922 and the 
entire stock is owned by five brothers, Alvin, Herbert, Sidne: 
Milton and Elmer Abramson and J. Stiassny a capitalist who is 
also closely connected with many other mercantile and financial 
firms in St. Louis. Coarse papers of all kinds, cordage, toilet 
paper, bags and specialties are handled, and the firm is now agent 
for many of the best known lines in the country. 


The Ontario Government is advertising for tenders for the 
right to cut the pine timber in certain townships of the Mississauga 


Forest Reserve, district of Algoma. Tenders will be received up 
to April 15. 
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5 ee he best Screen 
made better 


The Better Bird Screen is the Bird Screen plus 
the experience accumulated as a result of ten 
years of engineering and careful study of more 
than a thousand installations. 

For example, a more compact, safer worm 
drive replaces the former gear drive; a new and 
simpler type of shake gives better screening ac- 
tion; an all copper vat eliminates re-lining; cyl- 
inder and vat are made more accessible, main- 
tenance is simplified. 

You will find it to your advantage to be fully 
informed about the Better Bird Screen. May 
we send you a Bulletin? 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE MASSACHUSETTS 


BIRD SCREEN 
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Steadiness Prevails in 


Boston Paper Market 


Conditions Little Changed, With Quotations at Practically the Same Levels—Box Board Some. 
what Quieter, Although Slackness Is Believed to be Only Temporary—Dealers’ Boom 
Causes Gunny Bagging to Advance—Paper Stock Conditions 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., March 14, 1927—The market for paper con- 
tinues generally steady, with prices at practically the same levels. 
Ledgers and bonds in sulphite, rag content, and all rag, are 
‘quotable at the same prices. Kraft conditions are practically the 
same and quotations have not varied any from previous figures. 
Straw board rolls .009 are quotable at $57.50 a ton and straw 
board in sheets, basis 35s to 70s at $53.50 a ton. 

Box board has been a bit quieter in some quarters the last 
week, but dealers are optimistic, and feel that the slackness is 
only temporary and that buyers will soon be back in the market 
in full force. Every order received for box board is for rush 
shipment. It is evident that customers are not stocked up ahead. 
Others report a steady market. 

In old papers, prices have not fluctuated a great deal during 
the week under review in Boston. Mixed No. 1 papers are 
steady .45 to .524, although in some quarters a lower figure is 
quoted for the maximum price. 

Gunny bagging has advanced on account of a dealers’ boom, 
brought about through short sales made by dealers. One of 
them says, however, that fair-sized quantities are on the market. 
In order to fill short orders dealers have paid 2 cents for both 
foreign and domestic grades. In early 1927 dealers felt that 
the softness in gunny bagging would continue for the first half 
of the year. Consumers in the South are apparently in urgent 
need of stock. 

Foreign manila rope is quotable at 3.50 to 4.00 and domestic 
at 4.00 to 4.75. 

In new domestic rags, shirt cuttings are fairly firm in the No. 
1 quality and are now worth from 11% to 12 cents. Blue over- 
alls are stable at 7 cents, although but little colored stock is 
moving. 

Old domestic rags are at virtually the same levels. Thirds 
and blues are quotable at 2.60 for the repacked and 2.15 to 2.25 
for the miscellaneous. Egyptian blues are not moving to any 
extent. Roofing stock is plentiful with little activity. The great- 
er supply of No. 1 roofing stock has tended to depress the price 
to 1.65, compared with a range of 1.70 to 1.75, previously quoted. 
Mills are evidently well covered on roofing stock. While the 
market for rags is not particularly lively, a little business takes 
place occasionally. Buyers are asking for samples of both old 
and new rags and in some cases take whole bales of stock. 


Arthur Chamberlain Makes First Official Visit 


Arthur Chamberlain, the newly elected secretary of the Fine 
Paper Division of the National Paper Trade Association, was a 
special guest at the regular March meeting of the New England 
Paper Trade Association, held at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
Thursday evening, March 10. Mr. Chamberlain made his first 
official visit since his election. President Charles A. Esty pre- 
sided. 

Seven firms were added to membership. They are as follows: 
Century Paper Company, H. J. Dowd & Company, Morgan L. 
Ellis Company, Howard Paper Company, Stone & Andrew Com- 
pany, all of Boston; Raymond Paper Company, Lewiston, Maine; 
and Meek & Whitney, Springfield, Mass. Mr. Chamberlain gave 
a talk on association work which has been his business all his 
life. 

Secretary Chamberlain was in Boston two days and visited 
each member of the Association. 


The May meeting of the New England Paper Trade Associa- 
tion is to be held in Hartford, Conn., on the 11th and 12th of 
that month. At this meeting paper dealers outside of the Asso- 
ciation will be invited. It is hoped that there will be some in- 
structive speakers and it is planned to make the meeting the 
biggest and best ever held. 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Issue New Price List 


The Tileston and Hollingsworth Company have issued their 


price list of standardized mill brand printing papers, changing — 


the weights to conform with the new basis for count and weight 
of printing paper recently adopted by the American Paper Con- 
ference Board. Throughout their recent catalogue they give the 
old basis weight and the new weight for one thousand sheets. 
They have not, however, changed their method of pricing and 
making no additional charge unless the amount is less than 
1000 sheets. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth have announced that they can ship 
orders of 1000 pounds or more to printers on skids. Shipments 
of five tons or more can be delivered on skids to printers within 
trucking distance of Boston. In packing, the stock is stacked, 
ream marked, on a platform or skid, with a box cover over the 
top and the whole steel strapped. 


News of the Trade 


William Langtry, sales manager of the District of Columbia, 
Paper Company, of Washington, D. C., and John Gilmore, of 
the same company, district manager of New York and Boston, 
were here on business last week. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., have discontinued the sale of item 
ledger and are offering in its place action ledger, made by the 
Associate Mills, of Holyoke. 

A convention and banquet of the New England Division of 
the National Paper Box Manufacturers Association are to be 
held at the Hotel Kenmore, Thursday, March 17. 

Eliot Wadsworth, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, will speak on “War Debts” at the annual meeting of the 
Boston Paper Trade Association at the Algonquin Club, Wed- 
nesday evening, March 16. There are two applications for mem- 
bership in the association: Erving F. Lowe, of Fitchburg, pro- 
posed by Norman Harrower, and Maurice A. Park, of Spring- 
field, proposed by Wi B. Stevens. This gathering will be the 
forty-first annual meeting and also the 158th regular meeting. 


Gill Division Shuts Down 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., March 15, 1927.—The Gill Division of the 
American Writing Paper Company shut down Tuesday night for 
an indefinite period although officials are hopeful that increasing 
business will enable it to renew operations in a few weeks at 


worst. The company lost the postcard contract on which the 
division was kept busy recently. This mill contains the widest 
paper machine in this part of the country. The notice posted read 
as follows: 

“On account of adverse business conditions at this mill, the 
management has decided to discontinue operations. The employ- 
ment department has been instructed to give preference of em- 
ployment for which they are qualified, to employees of this mil! 
over new applicants to fill such vacancies as may occur in the 
other divisions of this company.” 


March 
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“T] But Production Efficiency 
Must be Attained by Means of 
Proper Heating and Ventilating! 


With the advent of large, fast running machines making 

present tonnage records, progressive mill managers are 
ROSS SYSTEMS agreed that the subject of heating and ventilating is of 
paramount importance if production is to be really ef- 
ficient. 
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Grinder Room Exhaust Systems. 


That the Ross organizations in the U. S. and Canada 
Write for Bulletins. are recognized as foremost in this engineering field is 
evidenced by the increasingly large number of promi- 
nent mills that have installed Ross Systems. 
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Since the first paper mill in the United States was built at 
Germantown, Penna., about 1689, the growth of the Pulp and 
Paper industry in the State has been continuous, and today 
Pennsylvania ranks as one of the great paper making states of 
the Union. 

The general development of the industry within the United 
States has been so rapid that today with its allied interests it ranks 
seventh among the great industries of the country. The total 
production of paper in the country in 1926 was well over ten 
million tons valued approximately at one and one-quarter billion 
dollars. 

Eighty-nine Pulp and Paper Mills 

According to the last Federal census, Pennsylvania has eighty- 
nine pulp and paper mills, large and small. These mills produced 
approximately 224,000 tons of pulp and 650,000 tons of paper 
valued at approximately $150,000,000, in 1926, 

These figures are given to indicate the great importance of the 
industry to the business life of the state. Estimating three of 
our people as dependent on each employee of the pulp and paper 
mills, there are more than 35,000 people dependent on the industry 
for a livlihood. 

Local commercial organizations and state agencies have for 
years sought to attract industry to the state by emphasizing the 
factors favorable to the industry, and in some instances have 
actually assisted in the location of plants. 

The mills have come into the state in good faith, have developed 
valuable properties, and are employing many thousands of people 
in their plants. These mills are contributing their important 
share to the taxable income of the state and are contributing 
largely to the support and welfare of their communities. 

Because of favorable factors such as satisfactory communica- 
tion, fuel, water supply and nearness to market, the paper indus- 
try is happy to be a part of the industrial life of the state. It 
feels that it has been and will be very advantageous for the state 
to maintain conditions favorable to the further development of the 
industry. 

Pennsylvania is so pre-eminently an industrial state that it is 
inconceivable that the people of the Commonwealth would favor 
any development or any legislation that would make it impossible 
for industry to operate and continue on a reasonably profitable 
: basis. 

No Other Industry Uses So Much Water 

No other industry of the country uses so much water in manu- 
facturing processes and for power as the pulp and paper industry! 
The manufacturer of pulp and paper is absolutely dependent on 
a continuous supply of good clean water of the right character, 
therefore even from the beginning, the industry has expended 
large sums of money to insure an adequate and satisfactory 
supply of water for its mills. 

The importance of water to the industry is emphasized when 
it is known that paper has been defined as an aqueous deposit 
of vegetable fiber. On the average it is estimated that for every 
100,000 Ibs. of paper 75,000 gallons of water are necessary. 

For many years the pulp and paper industry, appreciating the 
vital necessity of a satisfactory supply of water and appreciating 
also that the large use of water in its manufacturing processes 
causes a loss of certain quantities of raw materials, has been 
spending large sums in research and in the introduction of proc- 
esses and equipment to prevent this waste. 
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Stream Pollution Legislation and the Future of 
the Paper Industry in Pennsylvania. 


Statement From Special Committee Representing the Pulp and Paper Industry of Pennsyl. 
vania, G. A. Jacobson, New York and Pennsylvania Company, Chairman 








With the growth of population and with the intense develop. 
ment of industry there has come a feeling that the state must 
maintain its rivers and streams in a condition to allow a satis- 
factory use of water for both domestic and industrial purposes, 
It is essential from a sanitary standpoint that the villages ang 
cities of the state be provided with a clean and wholesome supply 
of water. It is equally essential that the great industries of the 
state which contribute so largely to the wealth and prosperity 
of Pennsylvania should be assured of a satisfactory supply of 
water for both manufacturing processes and power. 





Has Undoubtedly Been Abuse of Waters 

In years past as a result of rapid growth of both population 
and industry there has undoubtedly been abuse of the waters of 
the state by the discharge of both sewage and industrial waste. 

The industries are keenly appreciative of the necessity of con- 
serving for proper use the state’s great natural resources, water, 
forests, soil and minerals. 

The pulp and paper industry for many years has appreciated 
that its very future in the state depends on its proper use of the 
state’s natural resources and that misuse or abuse must be 
stopped. 

Gradually through the past few years, laws have been put upon 
the statute books, which seek to correct misuse and abuse of the 
waters of the state both by communities and by the industries. 
This legislation has finally evolved to the point where the pro- 
tection of the water ways has been placed in the hands of the 
Sanitary Water Board of the State Department of Health. The 
Sanitary Water Board has shown broad vision in bringing about 
a better understanding of the whole problem and has instituted 
constructive and cooperative relations in dealing with the problem 
as between the state and the industries. 

In its constructive program the Sanitary Water Board during 
the past year drew up an agreement which provided for a thorough 
investigation of problems of waste disposal from pulp and paper 
mills and for a cooperative study of the various problems by the 
state and the mills. The mills appreciating the fair and con- 
structive attitude of the board and desiring to meet the state 
more than half way in the solution of these difficult problems 
have generally signed this agreement. In fact, mills representing 
80 per cent of the pulp and paper produced in the state have 
already voluntarily taken this action. 


Most Logical and Practical Procedure 

The industry is confident that the cooperative arrangements 
now in force between the Sanitary Water Board and the mills 
is the most logical and practical procedure, and it believes that 
anything that is done now through new legislation or otherwise 
to nullify this agreement will be a decided step backward. The 
industry believes that H. R. bill No. 911 will seriously affect the 
constructive and cooperative agreement now in force with the 
Sanitary Water Board. 

While the bill (H. R. No. 911) purports to be for the benefit 
of the people and the industries of the state, a careful study of 
the bill indicates that it is very radical in its nature, providing 
regulations which would not only put an unbearable burden upon 
the industry but it might even be confiscatory. In other words 


(Continued on page 32) 
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If the stock approaching the roll in your beaters does not 
“draw down” you are not getting the highest efficiency out 
of the power applied as the stock is “piling up” on the roll 
faster than it can be carried away. This causes churning action 
and waste of power. 


Good Draft has always been an outstanding characteristic of 
the operation of Dilts Beaters. 
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National Chamber’s Interest in F orestry 


By Maj. W. Du B. Brookings 


There are four good reasons why it is a special pleasure to me 
to bring a message from the National Chamber to this section of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association on the subject of “Com- 
mercial Forestry.” No group has been more influential than your 
Association in helping the National Chamber formulate its na- 
tional forestry policy; no group has more to gain through a sound 
development of commercial forestry; no group has given more 
earnest attention to the problem or has made greater progress in 
its solution than members of your industry; and, lastly, the Na- 
tional Chamber looks to your Association to render a large meas- 
ure of assistance in establishing commercial forestry on a firm 
basis throughout the country. 

In discussing the National Chamber’s interest in commercial 
iorestry, I am, in a sense, here as a steward rendering an account 
of the National Chamber’s conception of its forestry policy, stating 
what it has done, and what its plans are for carrying out its policy 
—for the National Chamber is not something apart from its mem- 
bers. It is a federation composed of 1,500 organizations, many .of 
them like yours, national in scope, and through the votes of -these 
organizations its policies are formulated. 


Referendum on Forestry Policy 

I dare say everyone here has heard at some time of Referendum 
42—the Chamber’s referendum on a National Forestry Policy. Six 
years ago, at the request of outstanding wood-using associations, 
including yours, the National Chamber appointed a committee to 
develop a national forestry policy to be submitted to its member- 
ship for referendum vote. The committee was composed of busi- 
ness men of every type, timberland owners, lumbermen, distribu- 
tors, users, and one man who combined the training of a forester 
with its practical application to a great industry, Dr. Baker. 

The committee had a clean slate and approached the subject 
with an open mind. It traveled several thousand miles, held a 
dozen important hearings, visited every important timber producing 
region, making studies on the ground. Many of you are familiar 
with the committee’s deliberations. There are members here who 
were present at our first hearing in New York City. 

The results of that committee’s deliberations to my mind were 
valuable primarily for their practicability from the businessman’s 
standpoint. 

Basic to all consideration of the subject was the conclusion that 

- wood products are essential to the economic and industrial life of 
the nation. Notwithstanding the heavy inroads made by substi- 
tutes into many fields of wood-using, the committee was convinced 
that new uses, and the growth of population would tend to main- 
tain the demand for forest products. 

Maintenance by Private Enterprises 

The committee’s next conclusion is the heart of our discussion 
this evening, viz., that the maintaining of the forests of the United 
States should be by private enterprise and not by. government. 
That was the starting point of the Chamber’s national forestry 
policy, and as time has given more opportunity to analyze the 
problems of the forest and of our wood-using industries, we ap- 
preciate the essential value of that declaration. 

Let me quote the words of the report: 

“By many the growing of forests is considered to be a function 
of government only. Private holdings, however, form so large a 
proportion of all three classes of our timberlands that it would be 
financially impossible for the federal, state or municipal govern- 
ments to acquire them—even were it desirable. In our opinion, 
the great bulk of our forests will and should remain in private 
hands, this being in best accord with our institutions and also with 
experience here and abroad.” 

Today you hear much of commercial forestry, meaning thereby 





* Delivered at the meeting of the Woodl - 
New Yor Feros ne e Woodlands Section, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 












the development of forests by private enterprise; and you ap 
going to hear much more. The principle enunciated by the com. 
mittee is being accepted, but six years ago, when this pronounge. 
ment was made, it was new to the business world. 

Contrast the state of mind of the public at the time the commit. 
tee was making its study of the subject and the public attitude 
today. Then we were just emerging from a twenty-year campaign 
for conservation of our forests. It was not an easy matter to 
embark the government on a policy of extensive national forests 
and, in making its case, the government laid much stress on the 
coming timber scarcity, the waste in private operation and the 
advantages of national forests. Many over-zealous friends of con. 
servation pictured the man who cut down a tree to make a useable 
article for public consumption as a despoiler of the forest; that 
operators were wasteful; that the public were the victims of this 
carelessness; and that in some way the guilty ones should be penal- 
ized or coerced into mending their ways. 

Labored Under Economic Pressure 

In defending themselves, the tree cutting industries justified their 
position by showing the economic pressure under which they la- 
bored. The long-time investment, the hazards of fire and unfair 
taxation were emphasized. No wonder the public got the impres- 
sion that the Federal Government, or the states, which didn’t need 
a profit, didn’t pay taxes, and which could shoulder fire and pest 
losses, were the only agencies sturdy enough to stand up to the 
task of maintaining our forest resources. 

Before speaking of the committee’s conclusion on the economic 
conditions affecting commercial forestry let me state that there is 
ne absolute standard of commercial forestry. For the National 
Chamber’s purpose, it is the term applied to any effort by private 
enterprise looking to the production of a crop of trees for profit. 

In proposing that the country should depend on commercial for- 
estry to supply the greater part of its wood products, the commit- 
tee, fortunately, was not in position of advocating something theo- 
retically sound but practically unsound—for its extensive travels 
had shown that although the growing of trees as a business propo- 
sition was not practicable in many regions, there were regions 
where favorable conditions did make it practicable. 

In moving over the country, the commiteee got a splendid per- 
spective of our forest stand. In some regions they found a grow- 
ing shortage of raw material, such as experienced by many of the 
pulp and paper industries in New England and in the middle west- 
ern states. Other regions were suffering from over-production 
attributable to too much cheap raw material. In some sections 
vast areas were stocking magnificently with second growth, need- 
ing only fire prevention to make excellent stands. They found 
areas cut over and burned repeatedly where for miles there were 
no trees left to seed the soil. 

Economic Conditions Variable 

The economic conditions affecting commercial forestry were 
found to be as variable as the forest cover, with the result that 
commercial forestry was being practiced extensively in some 
regions—not at all in others. 

One fact stood out clearly, that although commercial forestry 
was already making headway, as long as vast reserves of cheap, 
nature-grown timber were available the individual engaged in 
commercial forestry was at a disadvantage in competition. But 
the years of our remaining virgin timber are numbered, and it 
must be much satisfaction to those institutions that are now prac- 
ticing commercial forestry to feel that after they have bridged the 
present period of keen competition with nature-grown timber, they 
will be well in the van of those who have solved their raw material 
problem for all time. 

Having established the fundamental principle that the job of 
growing our forests was principally one for private enterprise, the 
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C-H MAGNETIC CLUT CHES 


Instant Control for threading and adjusting— 
Smooth acceleration at starting 


VER watch a paper machine equipped 
with a Cutler-Hammer Magnetic 
Clutch on each unit? 

See how easily it is inched along for 
threading or adjustment. Jogging the push 
button controlling the clutch, gives move- 
ments of one inch or less. In repairing a 
screen for example, there is no watching 
the broken spot slide by—and no need for 
another try hoping to bring it where you 
can get at it next time. The C-H Control 
brings any moving part right to you the 
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first time. It cuts your idle machine time 
for repair and adjustment to a fraction of 
what you now require. It counts big in the 
day’s production. 

Then at starting. Note what a simple 
matter it is to get going. Motors are 
started with the clutches disengaged. A 
few swift touches to the conveniently 
placed control buttons and one after an- 
other each unit is accelerated. No grab- 
bing or jerk and shock to equipment. Just 
smooth, easy acceleration that doesn’t 
destroy delicate synchronism of units 
nor transmit strains that mean expensive 
repairs later. 


C-H Magnetic Clutches have an enviable 
record of speeding production and 
lengthening machine life. The results 
obtained are worth your investigation. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1226 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C-H Magnetic Clutches are on all 
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committee next considered how it might help to put the business 
of growing trees on a sound basis. Of course, the committee at 
once encountered the two great obstacles to commercial forestry— 
inefficient fire prevention and systems of taxation not appropriate 
to forests. The only issue which the committee ever heard raised 
about these twin scourges of the forest was as to which of the 
two was the more vicious. 

To remove these two obstacles is the principal constructive work 
of the National Chamber, and it is to them that we have devoted 
the major part of our activities during the past few years. Since 
the committee’s report six years ago and the approval of the refer- 
endum by the Chamber’s membership, greater progress has been 
made than any of us would have thought possible, although we are 
still a long way from our objective. 

Public Given a New Conception 

The report of the National Chamber’s committee, which was 
voted on by fifteen hundred chambers of commerce and trade or- 
ganizations throughout the United States with an underlying mem- 
bership of 800,000, was an important factor in giving the public a 
new conception of a national forestry policy. Up to that time the 
timberland-owning and wood-using industries had been on the 
defensive. Now they stood before the public with a constructive 
program in their hands, saying, “You are party to this problem and 
if you want us to make a business of growing trees on you rests 
the responsibility to give us the same fire prevention that you 
accord citizens in your cities, and to give us a square deal in tax- 
ation.” This was something new to the public which had not been 
conscious of any such responsibility. 

Last fall the Chamber conducted active campaigns in the states 
of Washington, California, and Minnesota, to secure constitutional 
amendments permitting fair systems of taxation. California and 
Minnesota succeeded while Washington failed, due to local issues. 
At the present moment, the Chamber is carrying on campaigns in 
Texas for a constitutional amendment on forest taxation; in Dela- 
ware and South Carolina for the establishment of forestry depart- 
ments. We hope to be of service in Wisconsin, in securing a con- 
stitutional amendment on forest taxation, and in Florida and Ar- 
kansas on the establishment of forestry departments. 

In all of these states the Chamber has numerous chambers of 
commerce and trade organization members. They are real forces 
in state affairs, and have thus far shown a desire to aid in securing 
state laws to further commercial forestry. Although some states 
are more fortunate than others in having a citizenship sympa- 
thetic to forestry problems, all of you are likely to have occasion 
to call on the National Chamber for assistance. I trust what I 
have said will prompt you to do so. 

Commercial Forestry Conference 

As a further step to direct attention to commercial forestry, the 
National Chamber will hold a conference on the subject of com- 
mercial forestry next fall: The purpose will be to emphasize the 
public’s responsibility in adopting measures which will assure a 
continuous supply of products of the forests. 

The tentative program provides for dealing with “Commercial 


Forestry” under three heads,——Accomplishments, Possibilities, and 
Difficulties. 


Features would be: 
(a) Frre PreveNnTION 

The Federal Government has been temporizing with this sub- 
ject and has not been shouldering its share of the load. Some of 
the states also have been backward. The efficacy of proper meas- 
ures of prevention has been demonstrated. The object of the con- 
ference would be to show the Federal Government and the states 
that it is sound public policy and good business to appropriate 
enough money to create a machine that will actually prevent fires 
getting underway, emphasizing the fact that after a fire gets un- 
der way there is not only the loss of property, but an expenditure 
for fire fighting which is usually large and frequently futile. 
(b) Forest Fire Insurance 
Every timber owner is interested in this. Forests are the only 









legitimate form of burnable property that, broadly speaking, cap. 
not be insured. Forest insurance is in effect in some regions on, 
small scale, but it is generally considered that under prescnt prag. 
tices it is not practicable on a large scale. The subject has neve 
been given national prominence and timber owners would welcome 
a discussion of this subject by timber owners and insurance com. 
panies that have experimented with it, and by the large fire ingy. 
ance companies that have not engaged in the business but who 
would be willing to study the subject and give their conclusions, 
(c) Farr Systems or Forest TAXATION 

Interest in this subject is widespread. Many states are desirous 
of enacting new legislation or modifying existing laws. The con. 
ference would aim to secure wide representation from the states, 
The discussions and conclusions would be of mich value to those 
desiring legislation, and would direct public attention to the im. 
portance of this subject in advance of the Fairchild report. 
(d) Survey or ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN COMMERCIAL Forestry 

There has never been a nation-wide stock-taking of what has 
actually been done by private individuals in growing trees as a 
business. It is known that there are numerous instances of such 
practice which have received no publicity. Such a survey would 
be of practical value to the lumber, wood-using and timber-using 
industries. Statements from some of the outstanding pioneers in 
growing forests would be exceptionally interesting. 

The Chamber is aware of other surveys of this nature now being 
made and will endeavor not to duplicate available material. 
(e) RESEARCH 

The Chamber’s national forestry policy emphasized the impor- 
tance of research and experiment in growing and in utilizing 
forest products, and a purpose of the conference will be to awaken 
business men to an appreciation of the value to industry of such 
research. 


Supported Arboretum Bill 

While on the subject of research, I will state that the National 
Chamber supported strongly the Arboretum Bill which has just 
passed the Senate and House and is now in conference, with agree- 
ment and final signature by the President practically assured. This 
measure which provides for an Arboretum at Washington to study 
tree and plant life was supported on the floor of Congress on the 
encouraging grounds that such study and experimentation would be 
helpful to the forestry industries of the nation. 

In conclusion,—it would be hopeless to ask for public support of 
the policies I have mentioned if there were not outstanding in- 
stances to show the good faith of timberland owners and wood 
users in putting them to practice. Your industry furnishes many 
such examples and the National Chamber in its efforts to make 
the public carry its share of the responsibility in solving our forest 
problems expects to call frequently on the experience of the 
members of your Association. , 


STREAM POLLUTION 
(Continued from page 28) 
if the proposed bill becomes a law and is rigidly enforced it may 
actually put many of the mills out of business, Furthermore, the 
provisions of the bill place a serious burden upon the state, not 
only on its enforcement by the Sanitary Water Board but it would 
be possible for any disgruntled individual to start proceedings 
before a local justice which could well result in the clogging of 
the judicial machinery of the state. 

Because of the character of the proposed bill as outlined above 
and since the industry feels that the bill is unsound from every 
standpoint the industry takes the position that it is opposed to 
the entire bill. Furthermore the present laws of the state if 


properly enforced are sufficient to allow of a right and satisfactory 
solution of the problems as affecting this industry. 
The pulp and paper industry wishes it clearly understood that 


it is not antagonistic to any sound and reasonable efforts for the 
further improvement in the conditions of streams and waters. 
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The Warren Stuff Pump was designed 
to do one job—the handling of pulped 
stocks—as efficiently and dependably 
as engineering experience and manu- 
Detail of the i. facturing skill could make it—and it’s 
doing it! 
Ask us to tell you about some of the 
interesting performance records this 
pump is making and what it can do 
when handling your particular stock. 
But don’t take our word for it. Try 
one Warren Stuff Pump and compare 
it with any you are now using. Will 
you? 
Catalog? 
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Construction News 


De Pere, Wis.—The Nicolet Paper Company, organized by 
William C. Wing, 143 North Park avenue, Neenah, Wis., and 
associates, has plans under way for extensions and improvements 
in its local mill, comprising the former property of the American 
Writing Paper Company, lately acquired. The interior will be 
remodeled and equipment reconditioned and improved. It is ex- 
pected to begin operations at an early date. Mr. Wing is presi- 
dent of the new company; Henry C. Hanke, De Pere, vice-presi- 
dent; H. K. Babcock, treasurer; and E. J. Dempsey, secretary. 


Chicago, IlL—The American Decalcomania Company, 2931 
Flournoy street, has asked bids on general contract for the con- 


struction of a new one-story paper goods factory, 120 x 250 feet, 
on Fifth Avenue near Kostner avenue, and plans to begin con- 
struction at an early date. The unit with equipment is estimated 
to cost about $110,000. 


Williamsport, Pa.—The United States Sand Paper Company, 
is said to have plans under advisement for the rebuilding of the 
portion of its local mill destroyed by fire March 8, with loss re- 
ported at close to $150,000. It is understood that a portion of 
this estimated includes stock. 


Middletown, Ohio—The Paul A. Sorg Paper Company will 
proceed with its proposed new mill project, heretofore held in 
abeyance, at an early date, and has engaged Warren D. Spengler, 
Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio, engineer, to prepare plans 
and specifications for the unit. The project will include a one- 
story, steam-operated power plant for mill service. The entire 
work is expected to cost more than $900,000, with machinery. 
Frank Smith is president and general manager. 

Kalamazoo, Mich—The Michigan Paper Company, Plain- 
well, has taken over the local plant and property of the Bradford 
Paper Company, recently secured for a consideration of $255,844. 
The new owner is said to be planning to use the mill for early 
operations, and will run as a branch of the main units at Plain- 
well. Improvements are under consideration in equipment. The 
sale of the Bradford property follows a final attempt of Clarence 
A. Bradford, president, to reorganize the concern, which recently 
had financial difficulties. 


Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Coated Board Division of the 
Robert Gair Company, 420 East North Water Street, is complet- 
ing plans for the construction of a new addition to its local plant 
to be used as a machine department. It will be two-story 30 x 78 
feet, reported to cost more than $50,000, including equipment. C. 
R. Engle is company engineer. The parent organization maintains 
headquarters at 350 Madison Avenue, New York, and is complet- 
ing the construction of a new mill at Piedmont, N. Y., where 
eastern production to enlarge extent will be concentrated. The 
company also recently acquired a going mill at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and will operate at this location. 

Fort Edward, N. Y.—The International Paper Company, 100 
East 42nd street, New York, N. Y., has authorized plans for ex- 
tensions and improvements in its local mill, to convert the property 
for a. specialty paper plant. Equipment will be remodeled and 
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improved and additional machinery, it is understood, will be ip. 
stalled. Facilities will be provided for the employment of mor 
than 400 operatives. The company will also make improvements 
in the local sulphite mill, as well as in the steam power plant, 
the latter to be provided with additional equipment. It is reported 
that the work will be completed in about six months. 

Astoria, Ore.—In connection with the proposed local pulp 
and paper mill to be constructed by the Astoria Box and Paper 
Company, formerly known as the Astoria Box Company, the City 
Council has authorized extensions and improvements in the muni- 
cipal waterworks to provide a sufficient capacity for the require- 
ments of the new mill. The city engineer is in charge. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Pacific Coast Sales Book Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of paper products for office service, 
ledger sheets, etc, has contracted for the construction of its 
proposed new plant at Slauson Avenue and Avalon Boulevard, 
to be one-story 150 x 265 feet, reported to cost about $75,000, 
with equipment. John M. Cooper, Rives-Strong Building, is archi- 
tect. 

Bath, Me.—The Thternational Paper Company, 100 East 
42nd street, New York, is reported to have secured an option on 
the purchase of the local plant of the Bath Iron Works, Inc, 
which has been idle for a number of years past. It is said that 
the International company proposes to remodel and improve the 
property as a storage and distributing plant, as well as general 
unloading center for wood pulp, sulphur and other raw materials 
for its mills in Maine. 

New York, N. Y.—The Peerless Sample Card Company, 315 
Church street, New York, has leased a floor in the building at 
200 Hudson street, and will use for expansion. 

Chicago, Ill—The American Carton Corporation, 1327 West 
Washington street, will soon begin the construction of its pro- 
posed new paper box and container plant at 4938-52 South Rock- 
well street. It will be one-story, 200 x 215 feet, and is reported 
to cost in excess of $100,000, with equipment. A general building 
contract has been let to the Austin Company, 160 North LaSalle 
street, Chicago, which has acted also as architect and engineer 
for the project. 

New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—George H. Jones, Inc., has been incor- 
porated with capital of $50,000, to manufacture paper products. 
The incorporators are E. A. Jones, A. A. Stahl and J. N. Wells. 
The company is represented by Aaron Morris, 277 Broadway, New 
York. 

New York, N. ¥.—The Walker Goulard Piehn Company has 
been incorporated with capital of $150,000, to manufacture paper 
specialties. The incorporators are E. Walker, T. Goulard and 
R. Plehn. The company is represented by Pleasants & Lowry, 
27 William street, New York. 

Jersey City, N. J—The National Bag Company has been in- 
corporated with capital of $300,000, to manufacture paper bags, 
etc. The incorporators are Alanson W. Willcox and Harold L. 


Smith. The company is represented by Paul Froede, 160 Bay 


street, Jersey City. 
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A Message from a Manufacturer who uses 


13 Voith Stock Inlets 


“We use Voith Inlets because they give 
us better paper at a lower cost.” This is 
the expression of a well known manufac- 
turer* of book and sulphite specialty 
papers. In endorsing the Voith Inlet 
they call attention to the uniform caliper 
of their sheet, the excellent formation and 
the increased speed of their paper ma- 
chines. 


“By using Voith Inlets we are able to 
cut variation in caliper from 10% down 
to 1%, improve formation and increase 


Another manufacturer reports that he 

eliminated 75% of his caliper difficul- 

ties the day he commenced operating 

his Fourdrinier ma with a Voith 
Inlet attached. 


the production of our paper machines 
10% and in some cases more, whereas by 
the old slice methods, quality and pro- 
duction were seriously hampered.”’ 

The Voith Inlet is improving the print- 
ing qualities and lowering the production 
costs of a wide variety of papers, such as 
book, sulphite bond, news, kraft, tissues 
and glassines. It can be used to advan- 
tage in the production of your paper. Let 
us cooperate and show how the Inlet will 
pay returns for you. 


An attractive booklet is ready for you 
giving full particulars regarding other 
experiences, together with a full de- 
scription of the Voith Inlet. Write 
for your copy today. , 


VALLEY IRON Works Co. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


*Name on request 


New York Office: 


350 Madison Avenue 
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Obituary 


William McCorkindale 
(rRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., March 17, 1927.—William McCorkindale, 76, 
for 42 years superintendent of the Parsons Paper Company, died 
March 6 at the Corey Hill hospital, Brookline, following an oper- 
ation performed about five weeks ago. He retired from the active 
superintendency of the Parsons Company about four years ago, 
being succeeded by his son, Roger W. 

Mr. McCorkindale learned his trade in Scotland, coming to this 
country when 17 and being associated with the Crane’s in their 
Dalton paper mills after some experience elsewhere. Mr. Mc- 
Corkindale entered the mill as an employee the same day that the 
late Senator W. Murray Crane entered the office and the two were 
personal friends. 

In 1881 the late J. C. Parsons, who had bought the old Mount 
Tom mill near the dam in Holyoke, remodeled it and decided that 
the local field was ripe for the manufacture of ledger papers; and 
asked young McCorkindale to take charge. From then until his 
retirement in 1923, Mr. McCorkindale was in active charge of the 
manufacturing end of the business. The “Scotch Linen Ledger” 
was one of his contributions to the trade. 

Mr. McCorkindale was a member and for years deacon of the 
First Congregational church; a member of the Masonic fraternity 
and of Mount Tom Golf Club. He served for four years as al- 
derman under Mayor Arthur B. Chapin. He was a staunch re- 
publican and for years a member of the Republican City Com- 
mittee. 

He married Miss Lillian Forsythe, of this city, in 1873. He 
was interested in several other enterprises and with E. P. Bagg 
and Charles P. Randall organized the Millers Falls Paper Com- 
pany. He was a director of the Holyoke Silk Hosiery Company, 
Holyoke City Hospital and People’s Savings Bank. Besides his 
wife, he leaves two sons, Edward J., in the paper jobbing business 


in Philadelphia, Roger W., of this city, and Mrs. Martin Harwood, 
of Springfield. 


; Thomas Manion 

DowNnincTown, Pa., March 14, 1927——-Thomas Manion, for the 
past nine years connected, as foreman, with the Downingtown 
Paper Board Company of this town, died March 11, aged 46 years 
following an illness of eight weeks. Previous to becoming con- 
nected with the Downingtown Paper Board Company, Mr. Manion 
was for eight years superintendent of the Western Board and 
Paper Company of Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Manion is survived by his widow, who was Miss Alice 
Marsh, of Westchester and one son Thomas Manion, Jr. Three 
sisters also survive him, two of whom live in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and one in Lockport, N. Y. 


Louis Shelton Middlebrook 

Louis Shelton Middlebrook, assistant to President Hugh J. 
Chisholm, of the Oxford Paper Company, died suddenly at his 
home, 15 Park avenue, late last Thursday afternoon, from an 
attack of the heart. Mr. Middlebrook was born in Bridgeport, 
Conn., December 15, 1892. He entered Andover in 1909. 

In the Fall of 1911 he entered Yale University, where he be- 
came prominent in baseball, becoming captain of the Yale Baseball 
Team in 1915. He was a member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity, and also a member of the senior society, Skull and 
Bones. After graduating from Yale in 1915, he entered Columbia, 
taking up law at the university. 

His studies were interrupted by the World War in 1917, in 
which he served for two years with merit and distinction. Upon 
completing his law course at Columbia, he engaged in the practice 
of law with the firm of Masten & Nichols. 

Mr. Middlebrook became associated with the Oxford Paper 
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Company in 1922 and rose to the position of assistant to Preg. 
dent Hugh J. Chisholm, which position he held to the time «; 
his death. During his college career and later in business |jj, 
he was associated with Howard E. Beedy, also with the Oxfor 
Paper Company, residing with him at the Park avenue apartment, 
where he died. 

He is survived by his father, A. J. Middlebrook, of Hartford 
Conn., and two brothers, Harry T. and Albert J., Jr. 


Notes of the Los Angeles Paper Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los AnGetes, Cal., March 10, 1927.—The work of moving the 
machinery from the Renshaw, Jones & Sutton Division of the Na. 
tional Paper Products Company, from its former location in the 
building at 1231 South San Pedro street, Los Angeles, to the new 
factory of the company at Southgate, has about been concluded, 
Within a very few days now the Southgate factory will be work- 
ing on practically the schedule laid out for it for the year 1927. 

E. W. Buckley, manager of the Western Pacific Paper Company, 
1540 Industrial street, Los Angeles, has returned from an exten- 
sive trip throughout the East. During his sojourn in that section 
ef the country he attended the convention recently held at At- 


lantic City. € 
The Pacific States Paper Trades Association will hold its annual 

convention early in May at the Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Cal. : 

A big and representative attendance is anticipated as this is a , 

place for the convention which has proved very popular with paper ’ 


men in the past. Del Monte is one of the most beautiful spots in 
California and ranks very high among the Pacific Coast show 
places. Nobody ever goes there without having had a good time. 

The annual employees’ banquet, tendered to its force by the 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne office in Los Angeles, was held recently 
at the Alexandria Hotel. More than two hundred of the firm's on 
employees were present. J. W. Towne, vice-president and di- 
rector of the company, came down from the head office in San 
Francisco to attend. Local Manager F. M. Couch acted as toast- 
master for the occasion. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne are planning to extend the facilities of 
their sales promotion department by giving it more room than it 
has at present. This was the first department of the kind insti- 
tuted by any of the Los Angeles paper jobbers and it has grown 
in importance ever since it was put in. From a department which 
at first employed the part time of one man it now takes the full 
time of three experienced men, who not only must know about 
all there is to know about the use of paper for all publicity pur- 
poses, but also must be posted on the possibilities of using paper 
in the print shop. 

The constantly growing importance of this department to the 
business of the firm is more than sufficient justification for going to 
the expense of increasing its facilities. 


_ 
2 ne - 





Barton Paper Co. in New Quarters 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, March 14, 1926.—The Barton Paper Company, estab- 
lished last November after S. G. Barton had left the Barton- 
Hobart Paper Company, moved into a new suite of rooms in the 
Conway building last week. The organization is now located at 
room 1043 instead of room 1426 and Mr. Barton reports that his 
rapidly growing sales force now has 50 per cent additional floor 
space. Mr. Barton also announces the acquisition of Ed. Wright 
to his sales force. Mr. Wright was formerly with the Bargain 
Paper House, Chicago, and previous to that was connected with 
some of the larger jobbing houses of the city. Two other sales- 









men are to enter the employ of the comparatively new firm in 
the near future according to Mr. Barton. The new suite is large 
enough to provide splendid facilities for display purposes and to 
take care of the rapidly increasing sales force. 
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' Here’s a bit of simple arithmetic. 
3 Say you have a l-yard bucket and 
% it picks up only a yard at a time— 


See py 





then 100 passes with the crane or 
derrick give you an output of 100 
yards. But—if you have a l-yard 
bucket that picks up 1-16 yard 
overload at each bite it means that 
you’re getting 6% yards more with 
every 100 passes. This extra out- 
put day in and day out is what pays 
bucket dividends. 


Put a Brownhoist Clamshell on 
your machine and you'll get this 
extra output which makes the dif- 
ference between ordinary and good 
handling profits. Give your prob- 
lem to Brownhoist engineers who 
are qualified by 30 years of bucket 
building experience and who will 
recommend the bucket best suited 
to your needs. 
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The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsbargh, 
San Francisco and New Orleans. 
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Weare interested in further information 
and prices on a Brownhoist Clamshell 
of 4-yd.. %-yd.__. l-yd.___ 14-yd.__ 
2-yd.__ capacity for use on a ——____ 
sched el eerie cS Sa Se 


Clamshell Buckets s«._ 


Mail This Coupon ———mmep City _______State______ 
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New York Trade Jottings 


H. P. Gould, president and treasurer of the Gould Paper Com- 
pany, Lyons Falls, N. Y., was a New York visitor last week. 
22 at 


The regular weekly luncheon of the New York Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry was held last Mon- 
day at the Canadian Club, x x x New York. 

* * * 

Marshall W. Warwick, secretary of the American Waxed Paper 
Association and the National Gummed Tape Association, is on a 
trip in the middle west, calling on the various members of the 
associations. 

* * 

As a member of the executive committee of the National Wood 
Utilization Committee, Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, recently attended a meet- 
ing of the committee, at Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


A mass meeting of paper and twine dealers, called by the 
Paper and Twine Board of Trade, was held on Wednesday, March 
9, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, when the prevailing conditions in 
the paper and twine industry were thoroughly discussed, 

* * * 


Representatives of the National Wood Utilization Committee 
will meet in New York City on Wednesday, March 23, with fiber 
box manufacturers, in connection with the work which is being 
done by the committee. 

* * * 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, recently attended at Harrisburg, Pa., a conference of 
representatives of the Pennsylvania pulp and paper mills, called 
together to consider stream pollution legislation recently intro- 
duced in the Pennsylvania legislature. 

* * * 

F. M. Ball, president of the Amalgamated Paper Company, of 
Brooklyn, is making a tour of Cuba and Porto Rico, in the inter- 
est of the exporting business of his company. Starting with one 
plant three years ago they are now operating four plants in this 
city devoted entirely to converted papers, and also operate their 
own trucking company of nine trucks. 

~ we * 


The Robert Gair Company, for the year ended December 31, 
1926, shows net income of $1,027,235 after interest, Federal taxes 
and depreciation, equivalent after allowing for 7 per cent pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to $1.65 a share earned on 475,000 
shares of no par common stock. This compares with $1,307,276, 
or $2.27 a share on 467,132 shares outstanding in 1925. 

x * * 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company for the year ended 
December 31, 1926, reports net profit of $8,474,103 after deprecia- 
tion, interest and Federal taxes. This is equivalent to $7.05 a 
share earned on the 1,200,882 shares of no par value capital 
stock and compares with net profit of $8,088,838 or $6.73 a share 
in 1925. The balance sheet as of December 31, shows total arsets 
of $32,001,874, and a profit and loss surplus of $22,109,901 as 


compared with $28,561,442 and $19,064,780 respectively at the close 
of 1925. 


* * * 


The New York offices of the McLaurin-Jones Company, manu- 
facturers of coated and gummed papers, etc., are now located on 
the 7th floor of 150 Nassau street, where, in future, the business 
of both the Brookfield, Mass., and Ware, Mass., mills will be 
handled. The new premises of the McLaurin-Jones Company are 
handsomely furnished and very spacious and impressive, having 
been decorated at considerable expense by one of the leading 


firms of interior decorators in the country. The new telephone 
numbers of the organization are Beekman 3812 and Beekiman (34 


* * * 


Joseph J. Braun, formerly president and general manager of the 
Accurate Gear Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., has taken up his 
new duties as chief engineer of the Micarta Fabricators, Ing 
307-11 Canal street, New York, and general manager of th. 
accurate gear division of this company. Mr. Braun’s long experi. 
ence in the application of Micarta in the gear and general indys. 
trial fields brings to the Micarta Fabricators, Inc., who are jus 
entering this field, the necessary practical knowledge and engineer. 
ing experience for a successful carrying out of their plans. 

* * * 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureay, 
plans to leave New York on Saturday for an extended tour of 
the West. Mr. Kellogg is due to arrive in Chicago on Monday, 
and Madison, Wis., on Tuesday, where he is to spend several 
days, during which he is scheduled to address the Advertising 
Club of Madison, the Rotary Club, the University of Wisconsin, 
and the Forest Products Laboratory, where he is to address the 
students attending the sulphite wood course. Mr. Kellogg also 
plans to inspect the various paper mills in Wisconsin, and will 
give a talk at the Rotary Club, Wisconsin Rapids, on Wednesday, 
March 30. Afterwards, he intends to spend a short vacation at 
Hot Springs, Ark., and expects to return to headquarters about 
April 18. 


May Extend Standardization Program 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 15, 1927.—R. M. Hudson, chief of 
the Simplified Practice Division of the Department of Commerce, 
has referred to S. L. Wilson, of the American Writing Paper 
Company and chairman of the Simplification Committee of the 
Paper Industry the result of a survey made of paper users as to 
whether or not there should be further extension of the paper 
simplification and standardization program. 

Mr. Hudson states in his letter to Mr. Willson that “it appears 
to us that this degree of interest warrants the extension of the 
Simplification Committee’s work.” He asks Mr. Willson for his 
opinion of the matter. 

Following is the letter sent to paper users by the committee 
and to which it considers a reasonable number of favorable 
answers were received: 

“Standardization of grades or qualities of bond, ledger, and 
writing papers with respect to use has been suggested to us as a 
proper extension of the waste-elimination program in the paper 
field. 

“The point is made that high-grade, long-life paper is often 
used for commercial forms of a temporary nature—also that in 
the case of documents intended to remain legible over a long 
period of years, grades of paper are often used which do not 
have a life commensurate with the purpose they are to serve. 
Likewise, a wide variety in grades exists, and it is probable that 
fewer grades would do as well from the user’s viewpoint, and 
at the same time enable the manufacturers and distributors to 
effect economies that would eventually benefit the consumers as 
well as themselves. 

“To determine the relative importance of the above problem, 
we would like tc have your views. How serious is this problem 
with you? What troubles do you experience because of the 
present extreme diversity in paper grades? Will simplification 
help eliminate those troubles? 

“The enclosed Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 22 
shows what has been done toward paper size simplification. If 
the consensus of replies to this inquiry shows a majority in favor 
of an effort to simplify and standardize grades, we will take up 


the matter with the Simplification Committee of the Paper 
Industry.” 
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7% H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to winder. Driver, 840 r.p.m., Driven, 127 r.p.m., 42 inch centers. 
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WASTE PAPER AND THE BOARD INDUSTRY 

Mr. George W. Gair, one of the most representative board and 
paper box manufacturers in the country and one who may be pre- 
sumed to know what he is talking about tells some plain truths 
in a letter which he has just written to the members of the Paper 
Board Industries Association. The letter is intensely interesting 
throughout and it should in some measure at least, help improve 
conditions in the board section of the paper industry, which, as is 
commonly known, always has been more generously supplied with 


perplexing situations than any other branch of the paper business. 

In his letter Mr. Gair states that “another notorious and very 
visible waste in paper board manufacture affects one of its most 
important items; namely, the raw material sometimes called paper 
stock or waste, which is often treated as a speculative feature. 
This basic material is collected daily and consumed daily; there- 
fore the relationship between packer and consumer should be akin 
to a partnership instead of the combat that it actually is—one long 
continuous struggle to best one another. The packer is required 
to clear this waste from the buildings he contracts for daily. The 
mill, when operating, daily needs this material. The packer’s 
space for storage is restricted and usually his capital is limited, 
which necessitates a continuous flow in its operations for economy 
and profit. 

“The ideal condition if it could be attained would be to have the 
waste reach the floor of the beater room in the mill each day, and 
with a single handling go through the converting process, thereby 
saving investment in storage sheds, handling charges, capital in- 
vestment, insurance, added fire risk and the maintenance of fire 
apparatus. This would release millions of dollars of capital tied 
up in these expenses with the consequent lowering of our manu- 
facturing cost. 

“How do we meet this situation? By building huge and expen- 
sive stock sheds, by maintaining costly handling facilities to fill 
these buildings when, in our judgment, the market conditions are 
right, with excessive stock, causing an artificial shortage, and in 
the process of stocking up, the market reacts and the price goes 
up, reflecting an artificial profit in our purchase: Then we abstain 
from buying and we again artificially depress the market, and the 
process is renewed, with what result? Wild fluctuations in the 
price of board, uneconomic and disastrous to our customers and 
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the mills alike, compelling the packer to imitate our method ang 
work out his salvation if he is to remain in the business. 

“When it is all over at the end of the year let us take stock 
The same amount of waste has been gathered and packed, the 
same amount bought and consumed by the mills—no less and ny 
more than was actually needed, but the money wasted on both 
sides through the foolish method employed has caused wide fluctu- 
ation in the price of box board, with no purpose except to upset 
all the calculations of the consumer. We, the owners of board 
mills, supposedly superior in point of business practice, with 
broader training and better financed, instead of setting an example 
and leading this important branch of our industry toward better 
ethics, are more to blame than the packer, who, lacking these ad- 
vantages, cannot set the pace for these improved methods. 

“Problems such as this cannot be settled in a day, but they are 
wrong fundamentally; therefore, the more speedy the awakening 
and the broader the cooperation, the quicker will the Association 
find the answer. It aims to improve the existing relations with 
the suppliers of this raw material and put our business transactions 
on a more practical basis. 

“The year’s record shows that all the failures that occurred in 
this industry, and the number was singularly large considering the 
healthy demand for box board, were mills who violated the princi- 
ples in which we have been trying to educate them and who de- 
clined to cooperate and neglected a proper study of their business 
by means of the statistics necessary to understand what their in- 
dustry was doing.” 

Mr. Gair is absolutely correct in intimating that much of the 
trouble with the board business arises from the lack of intelligence 
that has always existed in the handling of its raw supplies. The 
history of the board business shows that this trouble will be 
difficult to overcome. It is encMiraging to learn, however, that 
the Paper Board Industries Association is specifically concerning 
itself with this problem, and, judging from the interest manifested 
in it by men of Mr. Gair’s standing in the industry, it is fair to 
assume that some good will result from the efforts that are ap- 
parently being made toward effecting an improvement. 


HEAVIER LOADING OF FREIGHT CARS 

A determined effort to bring about the heavier loading of freight 
cars by the shippers, receivers and railroads in the territory cov- 
ered by the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board is to be made 
during 1927. 

Greatly encouraged with the success attending the movement 
of the record-breaking volume of traffic throughout the year re- 
cently closed and confident that business will continue to further 
expand, thus making greater demands on railroad facilities, the 
members of the Atlantic States Board have recently made “Heavier 
Loading of Freight Cars” one of the salient features of this year’s 
program. 

As a test period in which to perfect their machinery, they have 
set aside the month of May, next, to ascertain the loading per- 
formance of all cars used in the handling of such commodities as 
cement, brick, fertilizer, sugar and salt, and with the results of 
these loading performances before them they are expected to later 
extend the movement to other commodities. 

Under the direction of W. J. L. Banham, of the Otis Elevator 
Company, of New York, general chairman of the Atlantic States 
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Shippers Advisory Board, and J. W. Roberts, general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman 
of the Railroad Contact Committee, plans have been prepared for 
a thorough analysis of the loading performance data gathered 


during May. 

Each railroad operating in the Board’s territory will submit car 
loading reports to E. J. Cleave, district manager of the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, and these are to 
be placed before the Board’s executive committee and the railroad 
contact committee for consideration in joint session, following 
which they will be passed upon by the full membership of the 
Board itself. 

“Heavier Loading of Freight Cars” involves the question of 
It has been agitated 
before, but there have been obstacles in its path, however, in the 
way of restrictive limitations in certain states. 


educating the public to its vast possibilities. 


The movement 
gained momentum during 1926, nevertheless, when the carriers 
were called on to handle the greatest volume of business in their 
history. It was purely through the cooperation of the shippers, 
particularly those making up the membership of the Atlantic States 
Advisory Board, covering a territory that is industrially supreme, 
that the railroads were able to make their excellent showing. In 
fact, according to a prominent eastern railroad official, the general 
performance throughout the year 1926, now of record, affords 
ample basis for the conclusion that one of the factors which con- 
tributed to that very satisfactory situation was represented by the 
proper handling of available freight cars, and that the proper 
handling included of course utilization of the capacity of the 
equipment at least reasonably consistent with the known unavoid- 
able limitations. 


New Officers Pine Institute 


John H. Pace, of Baldwin-Lewis-Pace Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., was unanimously elected president of Pine Institute of Amer- 
ica by the Board of Trustees in a meeting held at Mobile, Ala., 
March 7. 

O. H. L. Wernicke, of Wernicke Engineers, Gull Point, Fia., 
was unanimously elected vice-president. 

Carl Speh, of the Turpentine and Rosin Producers Association, 
New Orleans, La., was unanimously elected secretary. 

Herbert L. Kayton, of Carson Naval Stores Company, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., was elected treasurer by unanimous vote. 

The Executive Committee was chosen as follows: Landowners, 
). W. LeMaistre, Lockhart, Ala.; Turpentine Producers, R. M. 
Newton, Wiggins, Miss.; Factors, T. J. Taylor, Mobile, Ala.; 
Dealers and Exporters, J. C. Nash, Savannah, Ga.; Wood Dis- 
tillers, W. B. Logan, DeQuincy, La.; Miscellaneous, O. H. L. 
Wernicke, Gull Point, Fla. 

O. H. L. Wernicke was elected chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee which is to meet at the call of the chairman as soon as 
possible. 

O. H. L. Wernicke, former president of Pine Institute, stated: 
“The election of this able and representative group of officers is the 
final step to the goal toward which the provisional board of trus- 
tees and officers have striven. The interests which are joined in 
the great constructive work of Pine Institute have now assumed 
full control. 

“The practical achievement of the aims and plans of Pine Insti- 
tute will depend upon the genuine interest and active working sup- 
port given the officers by all concerned with the creation of new 
wealth in the South. 

“The hew officers and the board of trustees fully recognize the 
weight of responsibility resting on them.” 
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Diana Paper Co. Files Bankruptcy Petition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Utica, N. Y., March 14, 1927.—The Diana Paper Company, of 
Harrisville, filed a voluntary petition in Bankruptcy in Federal 
Court at Utica Tuesday. The petition was signed by John H. 
O’Connell, president of the corporation. The company places its 
liabilities at $196,213 and estimates assets at $1,382,188. This in- 
cludes plant and machinery $1,171,367, personal property $138,080; 
accounts $58,749, stocks $8,000 and deposits $5,884. 

Mark S. Wilder, of Watertown, has a secured claim for $50,006 
and holds accounts and has a claim on 1740 acres of land in the 
State of Vermont valued at $40,000 

The petition sets forth that the company had a contract with 
Lyon De Camp, of Thendara, by which it was to pay him $7 per 
one thousand stumpage but that the price was so high the com- 
pany suffered great loss. Mr. De Camp has a claim for $3800. 

Among other creditors are H. Waterbury & Son of Oriskany 
$600; R. E. Whipple of Barrisville $1800; Hurley & Ryan, Old 
Forge, $289; Marks & Wilcox of Old Forge $900; A. F. Mills of 
Carthage $6,092, and the Adirondack Mineral Company of Carthage 
$6,636. 

Judge Frank Cooper, of the United States District Court for 
Northern New York, has appointed Daniel B. Schuyler, of Water- 
town, receiver. 


Union Bag Improvements at Hudson Falls 


Hupson, FAtis, N. Y., March 14, 1927—New improvements to 
bag making equipment perfected after a long period of experi- 
menting at the plant of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
will make possible a considerable increase in output. The im- 
provements have increased the efficiency of each bag making ma- 
chine in a striking manner. They were developed by T. M. Avery, 
a member of the staff of the Union Bag Corporation. He has 
also invented a new paper bag which will be manufactured by the 
company. 

Mr. Avery has been granted three patents by the United States 
Patent Office covering the new paper bag and the improvements to 
the bag making machine. He has assigned all interests in the 
patents to the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. 

The improvements to the bag machine consists of folder rolls 
arranged to receive paper bag sections and carry them upward 
over a feeding and severing means and through an impression 
roll for printing. Another improvement to the machine is a bag- 
delivery device designed to deliver the finished bag into a chute 
or conveyor. 

The new bag invented by Mr. Avery is a square bottom bag 
with a tube-like body and especially constructed to give it strength. 


Notes of the Michigan Paper Trade 


KaLAMAzoo, Mich., March 14, 1927——George W. Gilkey, general 
manager of the Michigan Paper Company, Plainwell, and other 
members of his family, have presented the public schools of that 
village with a fine athletic field. It is a tract of land about 
six acres in extent, sufficiently large to care for all the school’s 
activities. 

August B. Scheid, treasurer of the Watervleit Paper Company, 
has sufficiently recovered from a serious operation for appendi- 
citis to journey to St. Petersburg, Fla., for the balance of the 
winter, . With him at this time are Charles B. Hays, vice president, 
and R. A. LeRoy, director. 

George P. Wigginton, president of the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder Company, has returned from an extended business trip to 
Pacific Coast points. - 

The wholesalers of Detroit are promoting an exhaustive exhibit 
of Michigan made products in that city. Retailers from all over 
the State are attending in delegations. The Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company of this city is making a display of its prod- 
ucts through the Union Paper and Twine Company. 
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The Product of Unceasing Vigilance 


IAMOND Quality Alkalies are indispensable products to many indus- 
tries. Upon their unvarying purity and uniformity depends the 
successful production of millions of dollars worth of merchandise. @Un- 
ceasing vigilance in maintaining the most rigid standards of purity has 
resulted in the nation wide acceptance and confidence that Diamond Alkalies 
retain. Diamond Alkalies reward your confidence. 


58% Soda Ath — 76% Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda .— Special Alkalies 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN YOUR VICINITY 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
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PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Double Suction Vacuum Pumps 
For Filter Type Save-Alls. 


Recent installations have demonstrated the 
value of applying vacuum to the filtration type 
of save-all and particularly the advantage of 
the Connersville Cycloidal Vacuum Pump with 


the special double suction. 


This feature, obtainable only in Connersville 
Pumps, enables one vacuum pump to do the 
work of two. Through the special side inlet 
a dry vacuum can be produced in the dry sec- 
tion of the filter, while connection is made in 
the usual manner to the submerged portion of 
the filter. Thus the one pump serves as a dry 
and wet vacuum pump at the same time. 


Our engineers will be glad to discuss this with 
you. 


CONNERSVIL 


Blowers - Gas Pumps - Meters - Cycloidal Pumps 
ak uh RD i ee RR NS A RAS SS 


Other Connersville Products 


Rotary Positive Blowers for 

Combustion Purposes 

Pneumatic Conveying 

Aeration and ogitetiog of liquids, and 

Moving air at pressures of 8 oz. to 12 Ibs. 
Rotary Gas Pumps for 

Manufactured Gas Plants 

Industrial Gas Users 


Rotary Stileiamas Meters for 
Accurate measurement of large volumes of gases. 
Cycloidal Pumps for 


Irrigation and Drainage fees 
Water; oil, tar, magmas, ¢ 


Priming trifu gal a 
a 
The Connersville Blower Company 
Mount Street & Michigan Avenue 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


623 Monadnock Block 114 Liberty St. 
Chicago New York 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 

ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Measurement of Paper Sizing’ 


By F. T. Carson 


Every student of paper should have a copy of this pamphlet 
that has just come to hand. It is the first time that all the test 
methods for paper sizing are described and discussed critically 
in a single publication. 

The various methods are divided into four groups: 

1. Tests with ink. 
2. Tests using interacting solutions. 
3. Electrical methods. 
4. Tests using water. 
Tests with Ink 

In this group twelve methods are described: written characters, 
Herzberg, Denoél, Graff, Morreaux, ink drop test, method of 
crossed lines, malachite-green test, Sammet, Teclu, Klemm, ink 
flotation test. 

Tests with Interacting Solutions 


This group includes the methods of Leonhardi, Post, Schluttig 
and Neumann, Kollmann, Stockigt, ferrocyanide, lateral absorp- 
tion, ink flotation indicator and acid flotation tests—nine in all. 
Electrical Conductivity Methods 

In this group are seven methods: Okell; Bureau of Standards 
electrolytic; Boon and Fourness (Valley) ; Henriksen, Zbyshevski 
and Stephens; Wickenden; plate-contact, and Hickman. 

Tests with Water 


This group contains ten methods: Absorption; Tongue; Herig; 
curl, B. of S. dry indicator; B. of S. ground glass; capillary- 
tube; Thiriet and Delcroix; rupture test, and Reed method. 

After describing each of these thirty-eight methods and their 
modifications, Mr. Carson then discusses very fully the various 
types of degree of sizing in regard to its nature as surface and 
internal sizing. The work of the Bureau of Standards has been 
confined, up to the present, almost entirely to the development 
of adequate methods of testing the rate of penetration of water 
through the sheet of paper. Mr. Carson then proceeds to criticize 
the various methods that have been described pointing out the 
general inadequacy of each of them. 


In the final section are given the results of comparative tests 
ot the outstanding method of each group. From the first group 
the ink flotation test was chosen; from the second, the Stéckigt; 
from the third, that of Boon and Fourness with the B. of S. 
electrolytic method; from the fourth, the curl and dry indicator 
methods were selected. 


_~ 


* Abstracted from Technologic Papers of the Bureau of Standards, No. 326. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, dD. C3 
15 cents,-per copy. 


1. Of the four types of sizing tests—(1) tests with ink, (2) 
tests using interacting solutions, (3) tests using the principle of 
electrolytic conductivity, and (4) tests with water—the first three 
involve inherent sources of error which, to a large extent, in- 
validate methods of these types in testing the degree of internal 
sizing of paper. The fourth type, tests with water, is best suited 
to the purpose. 

2. Experimental evidence shows that the dry indicator method 
and the curl method, both of the fourth type, give the most con- 
sistent and dependable values for degree of internal sizing. 
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Slime Troubles 
SpecraL Inquiry No. 68 


A member who has had much trouble from slime in the sum- 
mer time especially, and particularly since he has tried to reuse 
the white water has tried copper sulphate which has been a help, 
but has not eliminated the trouble by any means. 


He asks that the members give their experience and describe 
what they have done, the antiseptics or coagulants they have 
used and all about them. 


As slime is a frequent cause of trouble in all classes of mills 
and has been studied a good deal since waste prevention 
became active, it will be valuable to exchange experiences. A 
paper dealing with the subject by Miss L. E. McGrath was 
published in Paper Trape JourNat, February 26, 1925. 


Responses will be transcribed in blank and copies of the special 
report sent to all who contribute to the discussion. Send replies to 


W. G. MacNaucuton Secretary, TAPPI, 
18 East 41st Street, New York. 
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Sulphate Recovery Room Chemical Losses 
SpectaL Inquiry No. 67 


1. Tons of pulp per day. 
2. Total chemical losses per ton (measured as NasO) 
3. Distribution of chemical losses (measured as NaO): 
a. In washed pulp—pounds per ton of pulp 
b. In wash water to sewer—pounds 
In washed sludge—pounds 
. In evaporator losses—pounds 
. In furnace stack gases—pounds 
In gas escape from smelter—pounds 
. In sludge—pounds 
. Other ways—pounds 
4. Evaporator—Vacuum type—effects 
Disk type—sections 
5. Black Liquor: 


1. To evaporator—Cu. ft./24 hr. 





rmronn 


b. Total salts content (measured as 
{* From evaporator—Cu. ft./24 hr. 


° -a,O). 


b. Total salts (measured as Na,Q). 
C a. Condensate from evaporator—Cu. ft./24 hr. 
b. Total salts in condensate (measured as NaQ). 


Note: Measurement of liquor can be done with V-notch weir 
where the discharge pipe ends in a seal box. First water for 
condenser is measured. Difference between 5.A.b. and 5.Bh, 
would give the loss in the evaporator and 5.C.a. and b. would 
be a check on this. 

6. Disk evaporator: 
a. Black liquor to disk evaporators—Cu. ft/24 hr. 
b. Total salts (measured as NasO) 
7. Green liquor: 
a. To causticizing tanks—Cu. ft./24 hr. 
b. Total salts in green liquor (measured as Na;O). 

Note: Difference between amount of salts in bjack liquor to 
disk evaporator (6.b.) plus salt cake added at furnace and total 
salts in green liquor, is equal to loss in disk-rotary-furnace 
system, and so on. 


Please discuss fully the methods used to check the amount of 
chemical losses by measurement of the quantity of liquor at the 
various points, and the salt content. 

This inquiry is initiated by the Sulphate Pulp Committee and is 
a part of the study made during the past year to improve the 
operating practice in sulphate mills. 

Responses will be transcribed in blank and a copy of the special 
report distributed to those who contribute to the discussion. Send 
replies to. 

W. G. MacNaucuton Secretary, TAPPI, 
18 East 41st Street New York. 


Fort Edward Mill To Make Specialty Papers 

Work has been started on the conversion of the Fort Edward 
mill ofthe International Paper Company into a specialty paper 
mill. The work will be pushed to completion as quickly as pos- 
sible, and it is expected that the new plant will be in operation 
in less than a year. 400 to 500 men and women will be employed 
in the new plant. 

The Fort Edward mill is on the Hudson River about 45 miles 
above Albany, and is well located in regard to both rail and water 
transportation facilities. 

The plans contemplate the re-development of the hydraulics, and 
changes in the steam plant and sulphite mill as well as in the 
paper mill. 

The plans also include the use of the Barge Canal terminal to 
the west of Broadway, Fort Edward, and the construction of a 
road from the terminal through the company’s yards to the mill. 
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Reports of the Committee on Waste 


By George D. Bearce, Chairman 


During the last two years there has been considerable activity 
regarding the question of stock saving equipment, and the Com- 
mittee has endeavored to gather some general information that 
would indicate the scope of this movement, The data upon which 
this report is based have been obtained by correspondence with a 
large number of mills and individuals interested in this particu- 
lar problem as well as some personal interviews. Information was 
obtained from some 168 mills having a daily capacity tonnage of 


TE concep ess ces ss 6s ode s0essens.osee? oe 2,187 tons 
Ce Bt Esa x's Cue vin iy «ga pinks pA SIks'« aloe 3,198 
PN tS nb oss dead sires ap cueene's seca ves 1,815 
Wrapping, kraft, etc. ..........cceeeeeees 1,137 
Fine papers, tissues, etc. ..........++005. 455 
MS oo pga ska Radiheninedeunadenaa 8,792 tons per day 


The tonnage upon which this report is based therefore represents 
approximately 25 per cent of the total in United States. Con- 
siderable information was obtained from Canadian news print mills, 
and this is also included. 

The estimated expenditures for various types of stock saving 
equipment during the years 1925 and 1926 are as follows: 


PED. 2's 6 ooh ¥64 000s cadeGeeoeusneas ved $89,000 
EE ee. ccna de bic dad eel nes tote amen 227,700 
PE ~avacccaborsacorevegoesicesesse .» 336,000 
Wrapping, kraft, etc. .......sececseecees 171,000 
Fine papers, tissues, etc. ........eeeees 121,000 

OE. nt ne uetae Csndesbeseneektens $944,700 


Although the tonnage upon which the figures are based is per 
haps 25 per cent of the total capacity, it is possible that the total 
expenditures for stock saving equipment during the last two 
years will not reach a figure that is equal to four times the one 
estimated. Nevertheless, the spending of nearly a million dollars 
in two years to assist the purification of streams and eliminate 
waste of papermaking materials, indicates that the industry is very 
much alive to the stock saving problem. 

Survey of Wisconsin 

Through the courtesy of C. M. Baker, State Sanitary Engincer 
of Wisconsin, information has been made available regarding the 
survey recently made in that state in cooperation with the Wis- 
consin paper mills. ‘Thirteen mills nave installed a number of vacu- 
um filters, four selected inclined screens, and eight others de- 
veloped complete or partially closed systems. In addition eight 
more mills have inititated other improvements to reclaim fiber and 
purify streams. During the past two years the Wisconsin paper in- 
dustry estimates that $570,589 have been spent in new equipment 
and improving existing stock saving devices. In addition other 
projects have been started, and the expenditures during the year 
1927 will add to the estimated figure. 

A number of mills have had such equipment in use for several 
years, and many other plant; are making plans to instal additional] 
or more efficient stock savers in the very near future. 

Types of Equipment Used 

The type of equipment selected and installed.by the various 

branches of the paper industry based on the data from 168 mills, 


is approximately as follows: 


Felt and board mills 
0 rotary screen savealls 
2 sedimentation systems 
News print mills 
15 vacuum filters 
4 rotary screen savealls 
2 sedimentation systems 
Book paper mills 
24 sedimentation systems 
24 rotary screen savealls 
4 vacuum filters 
Wrapping paper, kraft, etc. 
13 rotary screen savealls 
10 vacuum filters 
2 sedimentation systems 
Bond paper, tissues, etc. 
19 rotary screen savealls 
5S vacuum filters 
4 sedimentation systems 


The stock saver equipment listed is by no means exhaustive, but 


indicates the selection made by the mills making different grades 
of paper. The mills making paper board and felt apparently prefer 
the screen saveall; the news print mills favor the vacuum filter 
systern which, in a number of new installations, is combined with 
deckering groundwood and sulphite. The book mills are evenly 
divided between the sedimentation system and the rotary screen 
although in a number of new installations vacuum filters have been 
used. The wrapping 2nd kraft paper mills have chosen both the 
filter and the screen, and the fine paper and tissue mills have in 
most cases selected the screen system of reclaiming stock. 

System for Mills Making Both Pulp and Paper ‘ 

Many paper mills that make their own chemical pulp have 
worked out a fiber reclaiming system by pumping their excess 
white water from the paper mill to use in washing the chemical 
stock in the blowpit. This works to very good advantage when 
all the paper machines in the mill are making a white paper. 
Moreover, the necessity of expensive stock saving devices is elim- 
inated as well as their operation and maintenance. A number of 
large news mills use this plan exclusively and wash their sulphite 
stock with excess white water from their paper machines. 

A number of mills on various grades of paper have cut down the 
stock saver requirements to an appreciable extent by the use of 
white water showers on the paper machines. Others have de- 
veloped a system that is nearly closed, thus reducing the stock 
loss to a very small point. 

Efficiency Figures 

The results obtained by the various types of stock saving equip- 
ment are on the whole quite satisfactory since the question of 
efficiency of operation has been carefully considered. The various 
types of vacuum filters and sedimentation systems are operating at 
efficiencies ranging between 95 and 98 per cent providing the in- 
stallation has been properly made and the equipment correctly oper- 
ated. In almost every case where good installations have been 
made the fresh water requirements have been reduced appreciably 
and the loss in the effluent leaving the mill is less than half a pound 
per thousand gallons. It is practically impossible to give a general 
estimate of the savings made, but in almost every case the stock 
saving equipment has paid for itself-in two years or less. Where 
expensive sedimentation and filtering systems have been installed, 
this indicates a substantial saving in dollars, 

Stream Pollution 

The general movement in the elimination of waste in the paper 
industry and the resultant purification of streams appears to be 
working out in a satisfactory manner insofar as papermaking 
materials are concerned. Where modern equipment has been in- 
stalled and is properly operated, the stream pollution problem is 
virtually eliminated since the effluent carries very little foreign 
material into the river that cannot be" readily taken up. 


Supplementary 
By W. G. MacNaughton 

That avoidance of stream pollution and diminution of raw 
material waste go together and result in reducing the manufactur- 
ing cost very materially, has been fully demonstrated. 

The first step is to reduce the quantity of fresh water added 
te the system and, as a consequence, the quantity of mili effluent 
going to the sewer. This is done by compelling the water, after 
clarification, to fulfull its true function of a conveyor, and re- 
turning the fiber and filler to the papermaking process. 

In a number of paper mills making book papers the use of stand- 
ard and proven equipment has reduced the furnish shrinkage to 
less than 1 per cent on a bone dry basis, with a very material de- 
crease in cost of manufacture. 

In one newspaper mill a ton of paper from purchased pulp is 
made with the consumption of less than 500 gallons of water ad- 
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ded to the system although.the general practice is more nearly 
30,000 gallons per ton. 

In a mill making roofing felt pressure of state legislation against 
stream pollution compelled the plant to clarify the effluent. The 
clarified water was used again and the material recovered returned 
to the process. The quantity of effluent, in consequence, was 
reduced to about 1,300 gallons per ton of felt, and at the same 
time the gross weight of rags required to make a ton of roof- 
ing felt dropped from 2,600 pounds to 2,300 pounds, a reduction of 
about 15 per cent in the furnish. 

In paper board mills one at least is known where practially a 
closed system is maintained, there being but a few hundred gallons 
of effluent per ton. In returning the clarified backwater to the 


Committee Report on Standard Testing Methods 


By M. A. Krimmel, Chairman 


Last year at our annual meeting the committee on Materials 
Testing called attention to the fact that there was no definite and 
+ well organized plan for the development and adoption of standard 
methods in our Association. Because of this, there was a gen- 
eral misunderstanding and duplication of work among committees 
working on standard methods. The Materials Testing Committee 
recommended that a definite policy on standard methods should 
be formulated and that methods of testing paper, pulp, dyestuffs 
as well as raw materials should be developed by one strong com- 
mittee. 

As a result of this recommendation, the discussion, and motion 
which followed, the Executive Committee appointed a Committee 
on Standard Testing Methods consisting of Messrs. B. W. Scrib- 
ner, W. S. McClellan, L. M. Yoerg, M. A. Krimmel and R. N. 
Miller, who has since been replaced due to his absence from this 
country, by G. P. Genberg, to supervise the development of stand- 
ard methods of testing in TAPPI and to coordinate the work on 
test methods being done in several of the standing committees. 

Your committee on Standard Testing Methods held one meeting 
during the past year and its members have been in close touch 
with each other through considerable correspondence. After a 
great deal of thought on the subject, we have presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee an outline of policies for this committee which 
we believe provides a reasonable and practical policy regarding 
standard methods for TAPPI. 

Following Mr. McNaughton’s suggestion we are including this 
outline as a part of this report and present it now for your 
consideration :— 

Outline of Policies for Committee on Standard Methods 

1. Osyect 

To supervise the development of standard methods of Testing 
for TAPPI and to coordinate the work on testing methods being 
done in the standing committees. A standard method can be de- 
fined as that method which is accepted by all parties concerned as 
being the most complete and most accurate methods for the analy- 
sis of a substance. In other words it is an official method to be 
used in case of a dispute as to quality and is not to be confused 
with a routine and control method. 

2. PoLicres 

A. Development of Standard Methods. 

1. A method may be developed originally by a committee or it 
my be taken from some reliable source such as ASTM, provided 
due acknowledgment is made of the source. 

2 Committees preparing or selecting standard testing methods 
should have, if possible, representatives of producers and con- 
sumers of the article for which the method is sought, as mem- 
bers. 

3. Any method which has the approval of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the committee in which it originates, may be presented 
to the Association as a Tentative Method. 
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system this is at a materially higher temperature that if freg 
water were used, the result being a further saving in fuel amoung. 


ing to more that 10 tons of coal per day or about 200 piunds of 
coal per ton of board. 


Although, without question, much progress has been made jp 
waste prevention during the past five years, since the Waste Com. 
mittee of TAPPI was formed, there is still much work for the 
paper mills to do. It was fortunate, however, for the paper indys- 
try that the countrywide sentiment against stream pullution, which 
is becoming increasingly powerful, is directed chiefly against wast. 
of papermaking material, and that the immediate effect of stream 
pullution legislation is to decrease the cost of paper manufacture. 
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4. Tentative Methods may be presented any time they may be or t 

completed but they must be published in Technical Section of of t 
Paper Trave JourNAL, or in TAPP! papers and held as tenta- 

tive for one year. I 

5. After a year, unless such serious objection has been made ead 

as to make it advisable to change the tentative method, it is voted suit 

upon by letter ballot by the membership at large. A majority I 

vote for or against makes the method standard or rejects it as suc 

such respectively. 

6. The Secretary of the Association shall conduct the vote on , 
methods. He may submit to each member a copy of each tenta- 
tive method to be voted upon with a separate ballot for each or 
he may prepare one ballot listing the titles of all tentative methods 
to be voted upon referring to the series of TAPPI Papers or 

Technical Section of Paper Trape JourNAL, where the methods b 


may be found. The latter is preferable as it is less costly, saving 
an additional printing of methods. In either case the ballot should 
have three columns, headed—Yes or Approval, No or Disapproval, 
and Not Voting, and there should be a statement on the ballot 
requesting that members do not vote on any method unless they 
are qualified to do so. 

7. All methods should be written according to the slightly modi- 
fied standard form of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
as follows: 

Form and Sequence of Sub-Titles in Methods of Test 

Directly after the title of a method of test, insert sections of 
an introductory, descriptive or general character. No sub-titles 
shall be used for such matter. Such terms as “introductory,” 
“general,” etc., are lacking in definite meaning and may in some 
places be wholly inappropriate. 

The following are suggested as subjects that should be in- 
cluded in such introductory sections. 

Statements of tests that are to be described: 

Definition of the property or properties that are to be de- 
termined by the test. (It is not always possible or necessary 
to include such a definition, although it is sometimes desirable. 
Frequently the property to be determined is so well understood 
that no definition is necessary ;) 

Reference to the scope of the test and to such limitations of 
its applicability as the committee deems it necessary to impose; 

Any further matter of a general nature. 

Each of the above items shall preferably form a separate sec- 
tion of the method of test, with suitable marginal heading. 

The matter following these opening sections shall be grouped in 
general under the following subtitles in the sequence indicated: 


I. Apparatus 
It is intended to include under this sub-title a description of 
the more important apparatus required to make the test, such 
apparatus as the committee feels it is necessary to describe ac- 
curately either in text or by illustration. 
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In general, the description of each piece of apparatus shall 
be given in a separate numbered section, for which the marginal 
heading shall be the name of the apparatus described. Thus, the 
description of a thermometer should appear as a separate num- 
bered section with the marginal heading “Thermometer.” 


II. Test Specimen 

It is intended to include under this sub-title such matters as 
the following, treated in separate numbered sections : 

Direction as to treatment of material from which the sample or 
specimen for test is to be obtained. 

Note :—If, in the judgment of a committee, directions for the 
treatment of material are of such importance as to warrant sep- 
arate mention under a suitable sub-title, and especially in the 
case of directions for treatment of material for which several 
tests are given in the method, such directions may be given 
among the opening sections of the method of test, with suitable 
sub-titles. 

Description of the form and dimensions of the test specimen 
or test sample, including necessary directions for preparation 
of the specimen or sample. 


III. Procedure 

It is intended to include under this sub-title the following, 
each item being contained in a separate numbered section with 
suitable marginal heading : 

Description of procedure to be followed in making a test, in 
such detail as may be necessary; 

Statement of any precautions that should be observed; 

Direction of any precautions that should be observed; 

Directions for calculations where necessary ; 

Directions for check tests if any. 


IV. Reporting 
Method of reporting results where this is felt to be necessary 
by the committee. 
V. Accuracy 
It is intended to include under this sub-title any statement 
that may be necessary as to the limit of accuracy to be expected 
in the test described; or to specify the agreement that is de- 
sired between duplicate determinations. 


VI. Special Sub-Titles 

Sections that cannot appropriately be placed under any of 
the above sub-titles shall be grouped under special sub-titles ; in- 
serted in their most logical position. Such special sub-titles shall 
be indicative of the contents of the sections to which they per- 
tain. The use of such sub-titles as “General” “Miscellaneous,” 
etc., shall be avoided. 

In so far as the above standard sub-titles are used, the sequence 
in which they are given shall, if possible, be adhered to. 

In case of short methods of test, and especially in arranging a 
series of short tests that form parts of a general method of test- 
ing, it is permissible to omit sub-titles where the test can be 
suitably divided by the appropriate use of marginal headings. 

VII. Additional Information 

Give general information such as references to original source 
of method, etc. 

8. Tentative Methods must be submitted to this committee for 
its approval with a record of the vote of the originating com- 
mittee before being submitted to the Association. 

9. A tentative method written according to the standard form 
herein prescribed having the approval of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the committee in which it originates, if approved by this 
committee, is to be submitted to the Secretary of the Association 
for presentation to the members at large. 


B. PusiicaTIon oF METHOD 
1. All standard methods should be published in one book or 
pamphlet combining all TAPPI Standard Methods for testing pa- 


per, pulp, and all materials or anything for which there is a stand- 
ard method of testing. 
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2. A new issue of TAPPI standard methods of testing should 
be published every three or five years. 

(a) In case a large number of methods are adopted as stand- 
ard between such issues a supplement to the latest volume of stand- 
ards should be issued. 

3. Separate copies of each should be printed or mimeographed 
so that one or more methods would be available at a nominal sum 
to those not desiring to have the complete set of standard methods. 

4. Preparation of TAPPI publications on standard methods of 
testing should be under the direction and supervision of this com- 
mittee. 

C. CoorpINnATION oF Work 


1. The Chairman of every committee developing testing methods 
should submit to this Committee the program of work for the 
year as soon after the Annual Meeting of the Association as pos- 
sible. : 

2. All programs to be given careful consideration in order to de- 
termine in what manner the committee can be of most assistance 
to the other committees. 

3. This committee has authority to place work in the committee 
in which in its judgment it belongs. 


D. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. This committee should recommend to the Executive Committee, 
members or committees of TAPPI to cooperate with other or- 
ganizations in the development of standard methods. 

2. It is the duty of this committee to keep the Executive Com- 
mittee fully informed at all times regarding work. of this and all 
committees, so far as the development of standard methods of 
testing is concerned. 

3. In supervising the development of standard methods this com- 
mittee should encourage the various committees to develop or se- 
lect standard methods for all products and materials involved in 
any way in the pulp and paper industry. 

4. It is the purpose of this committee to assist other committees 
in every possible manner in supervising the development of and in 
coordinating the work on standard methods of testing. 

Presuming that most of this outline would meet with general 
approval, your committee on standard testing methods has func- 
tioned in accordance with it during the past year. We have been 
in close touch with all committees developing standard methods 
especially the paper, materials, and sulphite committees, who are 
rewriting methods according to the standard form and presenting 
them for your vote of approval or disapproval. Several matters 
pertaining to testing methods have already been referred to this 
committee. 

Therefore we believe that there is a real need for a committee 
on standard testing methods and we hope that you will approve of 
the work done by it during the past year. 


Kalamazoo Trading Co. To Expand 


KataMazoo, Mich., March 14, 1927—The Kalamazoo Trading 
Company, 419 East Frank street, will, according to Albert F. 
Meisterheim, president and general manager, increase its sorting 
and packing facilities about 50 per cent. This is to be accomplished 
by reconstruction of the building in Bush street, purchased from 
the Kalamazoo Spoke and Nipple Company. This structure has 
2,000 square feet of floor space and is to be rebuilt, also equipped 
with platforms, conveyors, scales and balers. R. D. Boyer has 
been given the contract for building. 

Since the purchase of the spoke and nipple property, the Kala- 
mazoo Trading Company has erected a storage warehouse, extend- 
ing from its Frank street plant through to the acquired building. 
One of the big problems faced by the paper stock house is the 
matter of adequate storage facilities. At various periods, par- 
ticularly the winter months, this concern will have thousands 


and thousands of tons of stock on hand, baled and ready for 
delivery. 
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Paper Making from Rags’ 


Research on the Production of Currency Paper 
By M. B. Shaw' and G. W. Bicking 


In this bulletin is described the semi-commercial study of mak- 
ing paper from rags carried out at the Paper Section, Bureau 
of Standards, with the view of increasing the wearing qualities 
and thereby increase the life of currency paper. 


As the data presented in connection with this investigation are 
of value in the general technique of paper making the bulletin 


will be of much interest to paper makers as well as to students 
of the art. 


After a general description of the equipment and the prepara- 
tion of the raw material, which was new cotton and linen cut- 
tings, the authors describe in considerable detail the processes of 
boiling, washing and bleaching the rags. 


Cooking Procedure 


The following cooking constants show the proportions of the 
various constituents used and the pressure, temperature and dura- 
tion of the cooking operation: 


Weight of bone dry fiber 106 
Volume of water 

Weight of lime, using 6 per cent 
Weight of lime, using 12 per cent 
Initial temperature 

Duration of initial temperature 

Time for raising to cooking temperature 
Cooking temperature 

Duration of cooking temperature 


5 
Cooking pressure 30-40 


In preparing the lime for use a small amount of the water was 
added for slaking and the remainder of the 52.5 gallons was later 
added to and thoroughly mixed with the slaked lime. The mix- 
ture was run into the boiler through a 60-mesh screen to remove 
sand, splinters of wood, coal particles, or other objectionable 
material. After the rags and lime, or cooking liquor, had been 
“furnished” the manhole cover was put on and the boiler was 
started rotating, the speed being one revolution per miaute. The 
rotation was continued for one hour before the steam was turned 
on. This allowed the rags to become thoroughly wet and the 
dirt to be loosened before the temperature was raised. A rapid 
rise in temperature tends to set the color and render some of the 
impurities less soluble. Also more lime is in solution at the 
lower temperature. 


After one hour of digesting at from 70 to 80 degrees F., the 
steam was turned on and the temperature raised to 250 to 260 
degrees. This temperature was maintained for five hours, at the 
end of which time the cook was completed. The steam was then 
blown off and the boiler allowed to drain overnight. The cooked 
rags were removed the following morning and were ready for 
washing. 

The white and cream linens were kept separate from the gray 
and brown in cooking and the cotton rags were cooked alone. 
Six per cent of lime was used for the cotton and the white and 
cream linens, but 12 per cent was used for the colored linens. 


After washing in the beater for about 2% hours until the ef- 
fluent was clear the rags were lightly beaten to brush them out 
of weave, after which the bleaching with calcium hypochlorite 
solution was done, followed with the beating operation. 


The beating of the rags is quite fully discussed as well as the 
methods used for securing uniformity in treatment of one charge 
with another. In this connection the log of the 50 pound beater 
for one of the charges will be of interest. 

* Abstracted from Technologic Paper No. 329 of Bureau of Standards. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; 


19 pages, price 10 cents. 
1 Member TAPPI. 
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LOG OF 50 POUND BEATER' 


(Beater record No. 776 (furnish: 25 per cent cotton; 75 per cent linen)) 
Tem- Circula- 
Clock Position pera- Speed 
Time ofroll? ture roll 
Oct.19: 


8.55 


_ Time 
interval 


Hr. Min. 
0 00 


tion of 
pulp 


*F. R.p.m. Ft./min. 


Remarks 


+ 
° 


Lighter-bar* up; started 
furnishing. 


9.05 Furnished; lighter-bar dow 


9.10 
9.55 
10.25 
10.55 
11.55 
12.25 
1,25 
1.55 
2.25 
3.25 
4.25 
Oct. 20: 
8.30 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.30 
1.00 


10 
15 


RN wa 


0 


NAUMUAWWNK OO 
t+++4+++4++444 


Ne 
© 


pe tgrags ox 


Lighter-bar up; shut dows, 


Started up; added wate; 
lighter-bar down. 


— te tt 
Nee OOO 


106 oa ons, Lighter-bar up; dropped 
chest and shut down. 


1 Only data of interest at this point are included here. 

? From zero setting. Indicated as turns of the handwheel. 
_* A lever device enabling the weight of the roll to be relieved at will. Addi- 
tional space is required at time of furnishing, discharging, or discontinuing 
operation of the beater. 


Comments on the Finished Paper 

The results of measurements on the finished paper indicate the 
following : 

As to fiber composition, the mixture of 75 per cent of linen and 
25 per cent of cotton gave the best results. This composition 
gave the best folding quality and was as good as the other com- 
positions in other respects. The formation and surface of the 
sheet were better than for the 100 per cent linen. The papers 
containing larger amounts of cotton were, in general, weaker in 
folding endurance and, being softer in texture, the surface of the 
paper was more likely to fuzz when in actual service. 

The beating interval that seemed to give the best results was, 
for the 75-25 mixture, approximately 12 hours. The results were 
equally as good as for the other intervals and the formation was 
much better. The strength of the finished paper was largely 
attributable to the fibers being too long and well brushed out at 
the completion of the beating. 

The freeness readings were dependent on the kind of fiber 
(linen is much slower than cotton) as well as the duration of the 
beating. The results of tests herein given on this property are 
not sufficient to permit definite statement as to the effect of free- 
ness on the quality of the paper. The fibers must be beaten long 
enough to produce smoothness, but not so long as to produce 
weakness. 

The use to which paper is to be put determines the kind of test 
to evaluate its quality. Currency paper should have a high re- 
sistance to repeated folding (which is dependent on the strength 
and durability of the paper) and must meet the printing require- 
ments. At the time of the beginning the tests reported herein, 
the folding of the tub-sized* currency paper then in use was ap- 
proximately 2,000 double folds. The folding endurance of the 
waterleaf paper of the experimental tests greatly exceeded this 
amount. As the result of modifications in the commercial produc- 
tion processes in accordance with the results of the investigation, 
the currency paper now being supplied has at least double the 
strength of that formerly in use. 


?In addition to improving the regularity of the surface for priation purposes, 


tub sizing also increases the endurance of paper against folding an 


continual 
rough handling. 
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Conclusions 

The very satisfactory quality of the paper made in the ex- 
perimental tests was attributable chiefly to the manner and dura- 
tion of the beating treatment of the fibers. The principal con- 
tributing factors in increasing the strength of the paper were 
the very gradual application of the beater roll pressure and the 
low concentration of pulp during the beating process. The con- 
centration used was approximately 3.9 per cent; the beating in- 
terval that gave best results was 12 hours (fiber composition, 
75 per cent linen and 25 per cent cotton). 

The paper produced was of much greater folding endurance 
than that in use at the time of the investigation. The results 
of the experimental tests have been applied in commercial produc- 
tion, and paper of 100 per cent greatér folding endurance than 
the paper supplied previously is now being received for currency 
use. 

Pulp and Paper Men Against Sargent Bill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Autpany, N. Y., March 14, 1927.—Representatives of many pulp 
and paper concerns of Northern New York were in attendance 
Wednesday at the public hearing at the Capitol on the Sargent 
bill which seeks to impose additional restrictions upon the creation 
of river regulating districts. Pulp and paper manufacturers are 
solidly opposed to the bill which they say, if enacted, would put 
further burdensome restrictions on paper manufacturing in North- 
ern New York. 

The Sargent measure contains two principal provisions, one pro- 
viding that power benefits are not to be taken into consideration in 
determining whether “public welfare” demands the creation of a 
regulating district such as the Salmon River or Racquette River 
districts, attempts to secure which have been made during the last 
year or two. The second provision requires payment to the state 
on the basis of the value of the land as a potential power site 
rather than as wild land as now. 

One of the principal speakers in opposition to the bill was C. 
Bernard Machold, who is prominently identified with power and 
paper interests in Northern New York. Mr. Machold declared 
that he was in favor of the regulation of the flow of streams to 
produce more power. That was the purpose of the original law 
when it was passed and at that time, he said, some of the very 
people who are now asking its amendment urged its enactment. 

Fred L. Smith, of Carthage, F. L. Bryant, of Maclone and Neil 
F. Towner, of the St. Lawrence Valley Power Corporation, joined 
pulp and paper manufacturers in opposing passage of the Sargent 
bill. They argued that paper mills were leaving Northern New 
York and encouragement of them and other industries was a press- 
ing need. 


Notes From the Laboratory of Arthur D. Little 


Dr. Alfred Eisenstein of Vienna, Austria, and H. B. Jespersen 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, are spending a few weeks with Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., with whom they are asso- 
ciated as European correspondents and consultants. 

C. L. McArthur, formerly Chief Technologist for the F. X. 
Baumert Company, Inc., cheese manufacturers, has joined the 
staff of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Chemists, Engineers and Managers 
of Cambridge, Mass. Mr. McArthur spent several years in the 
capacity of research bacteriologist for the Government and was 
at one time head of the Department of Bacteriology of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


Curl Size Tester 


The instrument for determining the sizing quality of paper by 
ae curl method developed by F. T. Corson and described in Paper 
frade Journal October 23, 1924, may be obtained from W. H. 
Reynolds, American Instrument Company, 1220 D Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(Continued ) 
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The Monosulphite Process 


In view of Mr. Drewsen’s criticism of my paper on the Keebra 
Process, written to the Paper TrapE JourNAL, December 9, 1926, 
and reprinted in the January issue of the Paper Makers’ 
Monthly Journal, I venture to make the following observations. 

I was unfortunate enough to have missed seeing Mr. Drewsen 
on two occasions while in New York and consequently did not hear 
his side of the question. I have therefore written him expressing 
my regret at having published controversial matter pending the 
interference case, of which I had no knowledge, between the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company and Messrs. Bradley and 
McKeefe. 


While admitting there is no novelty in the cooking process even 
fo: esparto, which was successfully pulped in Scotland experimen- 
tally about 10 years ago, it is a fact that at least three mills have 
solved the recovery process more or less completely enough to 
render the whole process commercially attractive. 


At the last general conference of the Technical Section in Edin- 
burgh where my paper was read, all the difficulties which Mr. 
Drewsen has brought forward were mentioned as having been en- 
countered in the starting up of a new plant in 1925, and it was 
based on that experience that the suggestions for the joint recovery 
method were forthcoming. I am not quite clear whether Mr. 
Drewsen in characterizing the joint recovery scheme as a pretty 
flimsy structure refers to the absence of details in the method 
proposed or to the method itself. If the latter I must disagree, as 
a joint recovery system very similar to that sketched in the paper 
has been in daily operation for the past two years in a mill in the 
Middle West and has proved perfectly practicable. The method 
which is given as tried by Mr. Drewsen does not, on the face of it, 
look at all attractive and was not advocated. 


Regarding the value of the so-called “Semi-Keebra Process” I 
think Mr. Drewsen is too pessimistic, for despite the apparent 
theoretical reasons against it, with percentages of up to 25 per 
cent Na:SO; I have undoubtedly obtained in the laboratory a con- 
sistently higher yield with esparto than with the straight soda 
process (about 3 per cent higher yield or about 714 per cent more 
pulp), and in the case of wood I understand that similar figures 
have been obtained in actual mill practice over a long period. I am 
not sure whether any greater benefits are to be expected with 
higher percentages of sulphife, nor am I sure that the yields for 
the semi-monosulphite cook would be higher than for the usual 
sulphate cook. I am sure, however, that the fiber is easier bleached 
than that from the sulphate and there is not the same terrible smell 
from the mill. 


Mr. Drewsen confirms my statement as to the quality of straight 
monosulphite pulp. The pulp is so good that it would appear very 
desirable to perfect its application to esparto. This process is very 
easy to apply and involves no capital expenditure. The sodium 
sulphite is purchased as such and after the spent cooking liquor 
from the straight cook has been used as a diluent in a soda cook, 
it can be recovered in the ordinary way. There will be no trouble 
with thiosulphate as it cannot be formed, and at the very worst 
the pulp mill will merely give off, shall we say, a rather more 
“fruity” smell. 


There is little doubt but that the results of a large scale trial 
would be so promising both as to increased quality and yield, that 
a complete investigation of the process would be stimulated. In 
my opinion it is merely a question of time before the process is in 
universal use and will be hastened by the very useful work which 
Mr. Drewsen has accomplished and also by the publicity which the 
method has received. 


Yours faithfully, 
James pv’A. CLarK. 
From The Paper Makers’ Monthly Journal, February 15, 1927. 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee op 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Paper Specialties 

Machine for Packing Paper Rolls. W. Lijungstrém. U. S. 
pat. 1,570,226, Jan. 19, 1926. Means are provided whereby, on 
starting the machine, a suitable length of wrapping paper is un- 
wound and the machine stops to allow of placing the roll in 
position to be wrapped. On restarting the machine the required 
number of turns of paper are wrapped around the roll and suit- 
able braking devices are provided to ensure tight wrapping. 
Provision is made for gluing the wrapping paper as it is being 
unwound, but the gluing device is automatically cut out of action 
while sufficient paper is being unwound for the first turn around 
the roll as not to damage the latter—A. P.-C. 

Cementious Product and Process of Making Same. R. A. 
Marr assignor to Ramar Syndicate, Inc. Can. pat. 260,728, May 
11, 1926. Digestion of wood or grasses with a solution of neutral 
sulphates, followed by soaking in water and mechanical treat- 
ment between rolls, through a shredder or pulper and in a beat- 
ing engine, causes the intercellular binding materials, including 
the air duct and “tylose” systems, to be largely reduced to a state 
of extreme fineness, but does not render them soluble. This 
material can be removed during or after the beating of the pulp 
by means of a washing drum, and on letting the wash water 
stand the suspended binding material settles out and can be 
separated by decantation or by means of very fine screens. The 
separated material, in a more or less wet condition, can be 
molded or pressed into any desired shape, with or without addi- 
tion of fillers, pigments, dyes, sizing or waterproofing agents. 
The molded articles can be subjected to a vulcanizing treatment, 
whether or not waterproofing agents have been used.—A. P.-C. 

Artificial Wool Manufacture. Hans Drexler. Paper Trade J. 
83, no. 13, 47-48 (Sept. 23, 1926). The Italian firm Snia Viscosa, 
at Venaria Reale, near Turin, is producing an “artificial wool” 
which, in appearance and texture closely resembles natural wool. 
The process has not been disclosed, but is probably more or less 
similar to that used in making rayon. Past attempts to make 
“artificial wool” are very briefly reviewed.—A. P.-C. 

Preparation of Electric Insulating Materials from Hardened 
Impregnated Papers. L. Bouvier. Rev. Gen. Mat. Plastiques 
2, 383-387 (June 1926); Papier Trade J. 83, No. 9, 51-54 (Aug. 
26, 1926). A description of the manufacture of pressed sheets 
and of moulded and wound tubes from paper impregnated with 
bakelite, with a discussion of the properties of the raw paper 
and of the finished product—A. P. -C. 

Paper Seasoning Machine. H. E. Ewalt. U. S. pat. 1,572,352, 
Feb. 9, 1926. The paper is seasoned by subjecting it to the action 
of a high frequency electric current in a suitable apparatus con- 
structed to take piles of sheets, but which can be modified for 
the treatment of rolls. The action of the current is claimed 
to heat and dry the paper to an extent depending on the intensity 
of the current, which can be adjusted so that the paper will be 
heated to the temperature of the press room and will have a 
moisture content in equilibrium with the latter, thereby prevent- 
ing any tendency of the paper to curl or warp when brought 
from the storeroom to the press room. At the same time any 
static electricity present in the paper is removed. The ink also 
takes better and dries more quickly as a result of the treatment. 
—A. P.-C. 

Hollow Pulp Bodies. Baumgartner. Eng. pat. 229,289.—In 
order that hollow pulp bodies of various sizes may be formed 
from one mould an impervious sheet of metal is secured to the 
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inlet of the mould so that the pulp and gaseous pressure fluid which 
accompany it are directed to the permeable area, and the protected 
part is left free. By changing the protected area it becomes 
possible to mould articles of different heights—A. P.-C. 

Waterproof Conduit of Fibrous Material. G. A. Richter, 
W. B. Van Arsdel and A. W. Chase assignors to the Brown Co, 
U. S. pat. 1,582,084, April 27, 1926. Conduits formed mainly of 
cellulose pulp or similar fibrous material are impregnated with a 
molten thermoplastic waterproofing material such as pitch, by 
immersion, drained and coated with a paint formed of gilsonite 
or similar bituminous material, a solvent such as carbon tetra- 
chloride, and a finely divided solid substance such as lampblack 
which on cooling forms a dvll surface—aA. P.-C. 

Power 

Speed Reduction Methods. Anon. Paper Trade J. 83, No. 12, 
55, (Sept. 16, 1926). A comparison between cone and step pulley 
drives and Reeves variable speed transmissions in a number of 
New England paper mills. 

Modern Control Methods of Boiler Room Operations. P. 
Erard. Papier 29, 851-865 (Aug. 1926). A discussion of pres- 
ent-day control methods, showing that each boiler should be 
equipped with a gas analyzer, a steam flowmeter, a triplex 
thermometer giving the temperatures of the flue gases before and 
after leaving the economizer and of the water leaving the econo- 
mizer, the three temperatures being preferably recorded on the 
same chart, draught gauge and differential pressure gauge.—A. P.-C. 

Campbell Boiler Feed Regulator. Anon. Paper Trade J. 
83, No. 13, 48-49 (Sept. 23, 1926). The Campbell regulator con- 
sists of a hollow casting with an inlet, an outlet and a pressure 
port. Its method of operation and advantages are described — 
A. P.-C. 

Advancement in the Use of Electric Power for Steam Raising. 
Paper Trade J. 83, No. 4, 52, (July 22, 1926); Papier Mill 49. 
No. 32, 4 (Aug. 7, 1926). Brief description of the Kaelin elec- 
tric steam generator and of its merits. 

Boiler Draught and Air Regulation. Chas. F. Wade. Paper 
Maker & Brit. Paper Tr, J. Annual No. 63-64 (1926). A dis- 
cussion of the importance of correct relation of air and fuel 
supply —A. P.-C. 

Air Preheating for Boiler Plants. Chas. F. Wade. Paper 
Maker & Brit. Paper Tr. J. Annual. No. 59-60 (1926). Discus- 
sion of the mechanism of the action of preheated air in increas- 
ing boiler efficiency.—A. P.-C. 

Evolution of Steam Boilers in the Paper Industry. E. Ro- 
manet. Papier 29, 759-767 (July, 1926). A review of the changes 
brought about in paper mill steam boilers to’ meet changing re- 
quirements of the industry, with a brief discussion of the re- 
quirements of a boiler for a modern paper mill.—A. P.-C. 

Miscellaneous 

Economics of the Chlorine Industry. D. A. Pritchard. Paper 
Trade J. 83, No. 4, 49-52 (July 29, 1926). A chronological sketch 
of the economics of the chlorine industry, with its by-products.— 
A. P.-C. 

Apparatus for Indicating the Variations in the Thickness of 
Paper. R. de Montgolfier. Fr. pat. 608,977, Jan. 6, 1926.—The 
paper passes between a fixed lower roll and an upper roll rest- 
ing upon the first one and trunnioned in lever arms. In slight 
fractional engagement with the upper roll is a smaller roll con- 
trolling the position of an indicating hand. Variations in thick- 
ness of the paper cause the upper roll to rise or fall slightly, 
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thereby changing its frictional engagement with the small roll 
and consequently its rate of rotation, in turn changes the posi- 
tion of the indicating hand.—A. P.-C. 

Progress of the Paper Industry in the Eighteenth Century. 
F. Bacquié. Papier 29, 683-690 (July, 1926). Historical notes— 

P.-C. 

* vit to the Mills of the Koholyt Co. J. L. Greaves. Paper 
Maker & Brit. Paper Tr. J. Annual No. 7-23 (1926). An il- 
justrated description of the Koholyt mills (pulp and paper in- 
terests formerly controlled by the late Hugo Stinnes and recently 
acquired by the International Pulp & Chemical Co.) at Sackheim, 
Cosse, Hillegossen, Lulsdorf, and Wesserling.—A. P.-C. 

Fifty Years’ Progress in the Pulp Industry. Rue. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 18, 917-919 (Sept., 1926). Brief review of developments 
in the manufacture of paper pulp since 1876.—A. P.-C. 

Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corporation. Pulp & Paper 24, 
933-936 (Aug. 12, 1926). Description of the mill now nearing 
completion.—A. P.-C. 

Origin of the Paper Machine. Ch. Groud. Paper Trade J. 
8&3, No. 2, 55-56 (July 8, 1926). Historical notes—A. P.-C. 

French Paper Industry in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. H. Alibaux. Paper Trade J. 83, No. 6, 
59-60, (Aug. 5, 1926). Historical notes.—A, P.-C. 

Control Instruments in the Paper Industry. L’Homme and 
Argy. Mon. Papeterie Belge 6, 411-421 (June, 1926). Brief 
description of various types of paper balances, small electric 
muffle for incinerating paper, combined tensile, tearing and burst- 
ing strength tester, electric drying oven and tachometers con- 
structed by L’Homme et Argy, Paris.—A. P.-C. 

Administrative Phases of Stream Pollution Control. J. E. 
Monger. Paper Trade J. 83, No. 12, 49-52, (Sept. 16, 1926). A 
discussion covering the underlying principles of the general ad- 
ministrative features that are to be invoked in dealing with the 
problem, and the methods which have been employed in the State 
of Ohio up to the present time —A. P.-C. 

Plug for Rolls of Paper. G. E. Marvin and J. Wipfli. U. S. 
pat. 1,581,279, April 20, 1926. The patent covers a plug for paper 
rolls formed of a single metal sheet, comprising a cylindrical 
portion formed from the central portion of the sheet, a flange 
portion adapted to engage the end of the roll and an interme- 
diate conical portion, the flange and conical portions being formed 
by folding the metal—A. P.-C. 

Hardinge Sand Filter. M. C. Fleming. Paper Mill 49, No. 
39, 10 (Sept. 25, 1926) ; Pulp & Paper 24, 1198 (October 7, 1926). 
The filter consists of a round tank with a false or coarse gravel 
bottom which supports a 12 to 48 inch thick filter bed made of 
clean, ungraded sand such as is required for making strong con- 
crete. Over the filter bed is a spiral scraper which turns at about 
1 revolution in 10 minutes and moves the deposited solids to a 
central well from which they are drawn off or pumped off at 
intervals. At intervals which may vary from 4 to 48 hours the 
Scraper is automatically lowered into the sand bed to a depth of 
from 1/150 to 1/25 of an iuch. It is suggested that the filter 
might be used in paper mills for the treatment of waste waters.— 
A. P.-C. 

Process for Deinking Waste Paper Stock. G. Hammond. 
Fr. pat. 606,098, Nov. 13, 1925. Waste paper which has been 
printed with an ink containing a saponifiable vehicle is beaten at 
a temperature of 25° to 45°C. with 1.3 to 3.0 per cent of caustic 
soda (on the weight of the dry paper) until completely defibered. 
Tt is then washed and beaten for 5 to 20 minutes at 25° to 45°C 
with 0.9 to 2.2 per cent of sodium bisulphite, or until the fibers 
are properly bleached. The lower the consistency of the stock in 
the beater the quicker the action of the bisulphite—A. P.-C. 

Deinking Printed Paper. L. E. Granton. U. S. pat. 1,585,092, 
May 18, 1926. After pulping in water containing alkali or alka- 
line-reacting substances, printed paper is agitated with mineral 
substances having detergent properties, e.g.,, soapstone, talc, china 
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clay, fuller’s earth, a Kieselguhr, or silica powder, which have 
been colloidalized by grinding and treating with casein, gelatin, 
glue, albumin, gun arabic, gum tragacanth, starch, dextrin or sim- 
ilarly acting substances——A. P.-C. 

Deinking and Washing Waste Paper Stock. J. J. O’Connor. 
Paper Mill 49, No. 40, 10, 12 (Oct. 2, 1926). Practical indi- 
cations based on observations over the course of five years’ per- 
sonal experience, with an outline of the procedure at present in 
use at the plant of the Mead Pulp and Paper Co. A 2,300 pound 
batch of stock is agitated in 3,500 gal. water with a hot solution 
of 90 pounds of caustic soda for 30 to 100 minutes.” It is then 
circulated for 20 to 40 minutes in the defibering unit, consisting 
of a conical-shaped tank with a centrifugal pump connected to the 
apex, the discharge line from the pump being piped back into the 
lower section of the tank which gives a volcanic effect to the 
stock when operating. Before screening, the hot stock (temper- 
ature 180°F.) is diluted with water to a consistency of 0.7 per 
cent, for which purpose fresh water is preferable to clarified 
water. This effect is attributed to the lower pH of the clari- 
fied water which reduces the pH of the mixture and prevents as 
good a separation of the ink from the fibers.—A. P.-C. 

Sulphite Process 

Inventor of Sulphite Pulp. John Lund. Svensk Papperstid; 
Paper Making 45, 313-314 (Aug., 1926). Brief historical notes 
on the work carried out at Northfleet by Charles Daniel Ekman 
on the sulphite process.—A. P.-C. 

Means for Producing Acid Liquor in Sulphite Pulping 
Processes. J. D. Jenssen assignor to G. D. Jenssen Co. U. S. 
pat. 1,571,271, (Feb. 2, 1926). In order to eliminate the necessity 
for heating the water used in the acid towers during the winter 
months, the water for the weak tower is drawn from the burner- 
gas coolers, and the weak acid is delivered into a mixing chamber 
where it is mixed with a relatively ‘small proportion of acid from 
the recovery tank. As the liquor relief is not put through a 
cooler, the acid of the recovery tank is warmed up and by mix- 
ing a certain amount with the weak acid the temperature of the 
latter is raised sufficiently to obtain a proper reaction between 
the acid and the limestone in the strong acid tower, thereby 
building up the “combined” of the acid to the desired point. In 
warm weather the mixing chamber can be cut out, and the relief 
liquor is put through a cooler—A. P.-C. 

Standard Sulphite Mill Solutions. M. W. Phelps. Paper 
Ind. 8, 623-624 (July, 1926). Description of methods for pre- 
paring and standardizing decinormal and N/16 sodium hydroxide, 
decinormal hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, decinormal and N/16 
iodine, and decinormal sodium arsenite, silver nitrate, ammonium 
thiocyanate and potasium permanganate.—A. P.-C. 

Comparison of Methods Used for Testing Sulphite Cooking 
Acid. W. H. Birchard. Paper Ind. 8, 793-796 (Aug. 1926).— 
From a discussion and comparison of the Winkler (titration 
with standard iodine and with standard caustic soda solution on 
separate portions of the sample), Hohn (successive titrations with 
standard iodine and with standard caustic soda solution on the 
same portion of sample), Sander (titration with standard caustic 
soda, followed by addition of saturated mercuric chlorides and a 
second titration with caustic soda, using methyl orange as indi- 
cator for both titrations) and iodate (titration with standard 
iodine followed by addition of an excess of potassium iodate 
solution and titration with standard sodium thiosulphate) meth- 
ods for determining total and combined sulphur dioxide, both in 
the fresh cooking liquor and in the liquor during the whole course 
oi the digestion, the author concludes that the iodate method 
gives the most reliable results and is just as simple to carry out 
as any of the others.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Controlling Sulphite Cooking. G. Sivola. U. S. 
pat. 1,590,987. (June 29, 1926). A sample is removed from the di- 
gester during cooking, and a given weight of the pulp is washed 
and treated.with a suitable volume of a solution such as potas- 
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ium permanganate and sulphuric acid and the time required for 
decolorization is noted and serves to indicate the state of deligni- 
fication of the pulp—A. P.-C. 


Recovery of Heat from Sulphur or Pyrites Burner Gases. 
H. Clemm and A. Schneider assignors to Zellstofffabrik Waldhof. 
U. S. pat. 1,581,511, (Apr. 20, 1926). The gases are passed through 
a heat exchanger to heat up the fresh sulphite liquor, which is 
forced through the exchanger under pressure and then charged 
directly into the digester. The whole system containing the cook- 
ing liquor, whether heated or not, is completely enclosed, thus 
retaining a certain pressure therein for avoiding any loss of sul- 
phur dioxide and any harmful change of the liquor by heating. — 
A. P.-C. 


Gas and Heat Recovery from Sulphite Digester Blowoff 
Exhaust Vapors. L. B. Decker. U. S. pat, 1,576,643, March 16, 
1926. The vapors from the blowpit are led into the bottom of 
the chip bin—A. P.-C. 

' Effect of Catalysts in the Manufacture of Sulphite Pulp. 
L. F. Goodwin and W. H. Birchard. Paper Ind. 8, 617-620 
(July, 1926). A lead lined, gas heated revolving autoclave was 
developed for cooking sulphite pulp, and a series of cooks were 
run under standard conditions, using chemicals. which it was 
thought might have a positive catalytic effect on the sulphona- 
“tion or hydrolysis of the lignin and a possible negative catalytic 
effect on the destruction of cellulose. Phenol retarded the pen- 
etration of the chips by the liquor and the action of the acid 
on the chips. Phenolsulphonic acid gave similar results, except 
that the stock was not so pink, indicating that some phenol had 
been deposited on the fibers in the phenol cooks. Addition of 
calcium chloride and: of ammonium chloride slowed the cooks, 
calcium chloride increasing and ammonium chloride reducing the 
strength of the stock. Addition of methylethylketone and of acetic 
acid resulted in incomplete disintegration of the wood owing 
to reaction of the added chemical with the cooking acid.—A. P.-C. 


Manufacture of Pulp from Resinous Woods. V. Drewsen as- 
signor to West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Can. pat. 252,218. 
Wood chips are heated for from 6 to 10 hours under pressure 
with a liquor containing 45 to 55 per cent (calculated on the 
weight of wood) of sodium sulphite, then steam is blown through 
the product, essential oils being recovered from the condensed 
vapors and wood pulp afterwards separated from the residual 
liquor. 

Waste Sulphite Liquors 

Manufacture of Lignone Derivatives and Their Application. 
C. F. Cross and A. Englestad. Eng. pat. 248,834. New lig- 
none derivatives are obtained by the action of acid condensing 
agents, e.g., hydrochloric acid, either alone or in the presence of 
phenolic compounds, on lignone or its derivatives, more particu- 
larly those sulphonated derivatives resulting from acid digestion 
of lignocellulose by the processes described in Eng. pats. 202,016, 
and 220,002. The new lignone derivatives may be used in the 
dyeing industry, or as a basis for the manufacture of writing or 
printing inks—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Non-Deliquescent Solid Material from Sul- 
phite Waste Liquor. A.-G. fiir Anilin-Fabrikation. Eng. pat. 
251,019, Jan. 22, 1925. Hygroscopic material present in sulphite 
waste liquor is separated by dialysis, is decomposed in the liquor, 
or is rendered non-hydroscopic by neutralization, or the lignin- 
sulphonic acid is precipitated free from hygroscopic material. 
For example, waste liquor from which iron and calcium com- 
pounds have been removed is treated at 100°C., with sodium 
hydroxide solution of specific gravity 1.357. After some time 
the liquor is neutralized with hydrochloric acid, and non-hygro- 
scopic constituents are precipitated by the addition of salt, filtered 
off, and dried in vacuum. Alternatively, the liquor is subjected 
to alcoholic fermentation and subsequently evaporated in a vacu- 
um, or alcohol is added to it and the precipitated material is 
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removed and dried, or it is heated with phenol, followed by thy 
addition of hydrochloric acid and evaporation to dryness. 
P.-C. 

Process for Making Tanning Material from Sulphite Way, 
Liquor. T. Blackadder assignor to Robeson Process Co, U: 
pat. 1,571,873, Feb. 2, 1926. in preparing a tanning material frp 
sulphite waste liquor, digester liquor is treated with slightly mor 
lime than required to neutralize it, the precipitate formed ; 
separated, the liquor concentrated, and sulphuric acid added 4 
precipitate the lime.—A. P.-C. 

Bactericidal and Fungicidal Compound from Sulphite Way, 
Liquor. E. Schlumberger. U. S. pat. 1,585,792, May 25, 1926_ 
1,000 k. of water treated with chlorine. The separated yelloy. 
ish-red mass is filtered off and dried. It contains 25 to 28 py 
cent of available chlorine, is soluble in water and possesses Strong 
bactericidal and fungicidal properties. The properties of th 
disinfectant are improved by a subsequent treatment with » 
cxidizing agent such as pctassium chlorate and _ hydrochlor: 
acid.—A. P.-C. 

Alkaline Processes 

Soda Pulp Investigations. I. Yield and Quality of Pulp » 
Affected by Length of Chip. D. E. Cable, R. H. McKee ané 
R. H. Simmons. Paper Trade J. 83, No. 14, 47-49 (Sept. ¥ 
1926). With chips varying in length with the grain from 05 
to 1.25 in. no appreciable differences in yield, bleach consumption 
or loss on bleaching could be detected for the species aspen, 
white birch, white maple and silver maple. The above concly. 
sions appear to hold regardless of whether the total duration of 
a cook is that commonly usec in mill practice or only slightly 
longer than the minimum timc possible for achieving full pulp 
ing action on the chips. The average yields of soda pulp under 
standard conditions for aspen, white birch and white maple are 
48.2, 46.4 and 45.0 per cent, respectively, equivalent to 1,176, 1- 
895, and 2,051 lb. per cord, respectively, showing that these hard- 
woods give 55 to 75 per cent higher yields than aspen on a cord 
basis. Silver maple cooked 4.5 hours appears to give practically 
the same yield as when cooked 6 hours. Yields in either case 
are approximately the same on a percentage basis as yields of 
soda pulp from white maple which has been cooked 6.5 to 7 
hrs. The bleach (calculated to 35 per cent available chlorine) 
requirement and loss on bleaching for the pulps studied averaged: 
aspen 83 per cent, 15 per cent; white birch 12.9 per cent, 23 
per cent; white maple 13.5 per cent, 2.6 per cent; silver maple 
13.3 per cent, 2.2 per cent, respectively —A. P.-C. 

Process of Making Paper Pulp. A. Tingle. Can. pat. 253,459. 
Fibrous material is digested with milk of lime containing sul- 
phur, then the lime is removed by suitable treatment and the prod- 
uct ground (disintegrated). 

Mechanical Process 


Early Manufacture of News Print from Wood Pulp. G. W. 
Knowlton. Paper Ind. 8, 967-968 (Sept., 1926). Reminiscences 
of the early days of the manufacture of groundwood and chem- 
ical wood pulp in the United States.—A. P.-C. 

Magazine Wood Pulp Grinder. P. C. Schaaning. U. S. pat. 
1,557,762, March 23, 1926.- The side walls of the shaft serving 
aS magazine are parallel to the logs and comprise beams which 
are adapted to be moved towards and away from the grindstone. 
The beams are also adapted to be pressed against the column 
of logs in a direction perpendicular to the feeding movement so 
as to obtain a firm grip of the column. The reciprocating beams 
may also be provided with members adapted to exert a pressure 
against the column of logs during the movement of the beams 
toward the grindstone, and this pressure is automatically released 
during the backwards movement of the beams. Two or more 
sets of reciprocating beams may be provided, one set moving 
forward as the other set moves in the opposite direction. Each 
feeding beam may be made in one piece or composed of several 
pieces hinged together.—A. P.-C. 
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Shekels -vs. Papyrus 


By Freas B. Snyder, President of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Title & Trust Co., Philadelphia 


It is unnecessary to suggest to a group of men as analytically 
minded as cost accountants—and particularly cost accountants in 
the paper industry—that “shekels” and “papyrus” are the olden 
symbols of our respective industries. We have much in common. 
Our beginnings are shrouded alike in the dim mists of the ancient 
civilizations. Through you is made possible the recording of the 
world’s progress which is stimulated by our contribution of credit. 
We are your very good customers as you are ours. The multi- 
plicity of transactions in modern banking demands accurate, com- 
prehensive and at times permanent registration which your product 
alone makes possible. And it is not without precedent that on 
occasions—right though they may be—faced with the problem of 
the weekly payroll, you have found our facilities of some help 
when by the simple magic of subscribing your name to a promise 
written on an infinitesimal part of your output, you have trans- 
muted it to a value far beyond that of the monthly production. 

These common interests probably explain the courtesy of your 
invitation to break bread with you again after these many years 
and they are partly accountable for the promptness of my accept- 
ance but only partly. There is written on my ledger to the credit 
of this Association and of many of its individual members an 
unpaid and unpayable balance for the myriad courtesies received 
at your hands during a brief, hectic and invaluable experience as 
a paper manufacturer. I am here today in acknowledgment of that 
debt and as an assurance that I shall carry to the end of my days 
a deep sense of obligation and an unending interest in the success 
of an industry which circumstances compel me to denominate 
“yours,” " although my own sincere desire will continue to be to call 
it “ours.’ 

Paper Industry and Its Banks 

It is because of this somewhat unusual experience, that paper 
manufacturers look upon me as a bank officer and bank men re- 
gard me as a paper manufacturer gone wrong and that I am em- 
boldened to discuss briefly with you the relationship between the 
paper industry and its banks. Our interdependence can, I think, 
be acknowledged without debate. What, then, is the matter with 
the banks and what is wrong with the paper mills, if anything? 

Well, the banks are hide bound, they place a wholesale grocer’s 
balance sheet alongside a paper company’s exhibit and discard the 
latter because of its lack of liquidity; they glance at your plant 
item, say “that is worth cents per pound in liquidation, or what 
have you?” and that lets you out. They have a woeful lack of 
knowledge of the problems peculiar to your industry. They cannot 
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understand that the same quantity of furnish put to the beaters 
in different lots, given the same treatment by the same men and 
run over the same machines in the same way will not always pro- 
duce the same results. It is beyond their conception that a thou- 
sand pounds of furnish will produce nine hundred pounds of one 
grade of paper and eleven hundred pounds of another. 


Dally, Delay and Confer 


A committee of bankers sitting on the remains once expressed 
surprise if not consternation that early in June a soda pulp mill 
had 60 days consumption of gum and poplar wood in the yard. 
“When you need wood,” they asked, “why don’t you go out and 
buy a few cords, just as a cotton spinner buys a bale of cotton, 
instead of tying up all this money in inventory?” They didn’t 
know that pulpwood must be contracted for before it is cut, that 
it must be cut when the sap is running up so it will peel, that it 
doesn’t come out of the woods until the replacement work of the 
railroads in the spring creates a demand for cross ties and ties 
and pulpwood come out together. Not to know is not a crime but 
the pity of it, the hopelessness of it is that they do not want to 
learn. Behind the security of a roll top desk with no greater 
problem than to say “yes” and “no” and say it right 60 per cent 
of the time, they criticize the operating methods of. the hard work- 
ing manufacturer who faces a hundred difficulties a day which 
merge finally in the composite difficulty of keeping three jumps 
ahead of the sheriff. But what happens when the bankers in pur- 
suance of the prediction of that old but exceedingly true story find 
themselves “in the soap business.” Of all the rotten business oper- 
ators they are notoriously the rottenest. Cut, slash, sell, wreck 
and adjourn to the call of the chair. Dally, delay, confer, investi- 
gate and recess until next week at four o’clock. 

My friends, since you are rather in the position of radio lis- 
teners in, with only a limited privilege of talking back, it seemed 
only a sporting proposition that I should first get into the record 
my conception of your idea of what is wrong with the banker. 
And I do not believe you could have done much worse yourselves. 
True, a brief experience with machine room vocabulary convinces 
me that with becoming ease and facility you could paint a picture 
of more lurid tints but the outline of the subject would not have 
differed radically. 


Now, it is the banker’s turn. 


Paper Industry Under Capitalized 
The paper industry is under capitalized. An industry in which 
the fixed investment runs as high as $5,000 per man employed, with 
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the necessity of carrying or contracting for raw material almost a 
year in advance, with a capital turn over of about one and one- 
half times a year should realize that an ample supply of working 
capital is an absolute necessity. Working capital can come from 
only two sources. It must be paid in as permanent capital or added 
from earnings. It is no infrequent thing for a well posted manu- 
facturer to come into the bank with the story that he wants to 
borrow some money to rectify his shortage of working capital. 
You do not have to be told that borrowing money never added a 
dollar to working capital. It boosts current assets and current 
liabilities but the net difference between the two which is working 
capital is changed only to the extent of the discount charged by 
the bank. 
Paper Industry Is Over-Produced 

The paper industry is over-produced. Every temporary period 
of increased demand has brought more machines into production. 
A mill creates a specialty and trade flocks to it. With machines 
running full and more orders coming in an expansion program 
is adopted, often without providing capital for any but the fixed 
assets as previously intimated. Imitators of the specialty crowd 
the market, the fickle public turns to something new and idle 
machines result. But expansion goes on and on and brings us 
finally to the third evil. 

Paper Industry Under-Priced 

The paper industry is under-priced. Believe me, I know my 
apples when I say that in proportion to the skill, investment and 
risk the profits of paper manufacturing are among the smallest in 
industry. In the earlier days of this Association when it was 
my privilege to contribute in a small way to its support, we worked 
on the theory that if every mill knew its costs, prices would be 
based thereon and we would at least get a run for our money. 
You are to hear and participate in this afternoon a discussion on 
“The Relation of Cost to Selling Price.” The gentleman who 
leads it knows his stuff because he has given the subject that in- 
tensive research and careful thought characteristic of that splendid 
school which is contributing so much to the solution of the prob- 
lems of American industry. There is no desire to anticipate his 
remarks but as my part of this program I am bound to say that 
my experience in paper manufacturing convinced me that prices 
were fixed by demand and not by cost of production. The expla- 
nation is found in the two preceding paragraphs. When an indus- 
try has a shortage of working capital and a surplus of productive 
capacity, with a falling off in demand there comes a scramble for 
business to keep going and to turn raw material into cash and 
prices fall like a house of cards. This condition is no disparage- 
ment of the Cost Association work but rather is it an incentive. 
The more a man knows about his costs the less he will be inclined 
to the ostrich like process of fixing his prices to get the business 
instead of to make a profit. And when a mill must sacrifice an 
operating profit to reduce an overhead loss, it is a ship without 
chart or compass, knowing neither destination nor course, unless 
it has cost figures to show how close it can go to the reefs and 
still work back into the channel after the blow is over. You build 
slowly but you build exceedingly well. 


A Story by Chief Justice Taft 

Chief Justice Taft tells an interesting story of his experience 
as chairman of the War Labor Board. If you recall the make-up 
of that group you will remember that there were among others, 
three outstanding labor leaders and three industrialists with whom 
the labor leaders had often fought and rarely agreed. So the 
chairman assembled the board in a room and turned them loose. 
For three days they did nothing but fight, argue and call hard 
names. By that time their supply of invectives and vituperation 
had been exhausted and having nothing more to say, they got down 
to work and thereafter pulled in double harness to the end of their 
service, with heightened respect for each other. So may it be with 
the things I have said for you about bankers and what I have said 
for bankers about you. After all, they are the bad things and 
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there is a heap of good on both sides. The quarter-hour assigne 
to me is wasted unless out of the criticism a corrective grows, 


Write Your Own Sermon 


Recently in writing a thoughtful bank executive about the need 
for a research study of paper manufacturing by bankers, I tolg 
him some of your problems and wherein they were different. His 
reply was that he had never before realized the many distinctions 
and the reasons that your balance sheets must be viewed from 4 
different angle. That is your text. Write your own sermon. Ge 
your bankers acquainted with your industry and get acquainted 
with your bankers. I know all about that glass eye story. I hay 
had to listen to it a thousand times and I have no hesitancy in 
saying that there are elements of exaggeration in it. Your bank. 
ers are just as human as you are. 

They Want to Know 


There is a group of bank credit executives known as the Robert 
Morris Associates. They are dedicated to the study of credit phe. 
nomena. They want to know. They are breaking down the 
“hunch” system of extending credit and substituting a method 
based on accurate knowledge of an industry’s seasons, problems, 
and needs. They bear something of the same relation to banking 
that you do to paper manufacturing. They are the natural channel 
through which you can reach that better understanding with your 
bankers which will help your industry. Your Secretary knows 
them. Dr. Baker knows them. The contacts are established. The 
development is in your hands. 


Cost Meeting to Meet at Holyoke, Mass. 


A meeting of the Connecticut Valley Division of the Cost 
Association of the Paper Industry will be held at the Nonotuck 
Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., at 6:30 p.m., on Tuesday, March 22, 
when Prof. Thomas H. Sanders of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard University, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker, his subject being “Cost Reports to Foremen.” 

Prof. Sanders was recently heard at the Luncheon Meeting 
held by the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, and those who heard him 
talk then, on the subject of “Relationship Between Cost and 
Selling Prices,” will appreciate the opportunity of hearing him 
again, for he is an able and interesting speaker, whose services 
are in great demand all over the country. 

The local committee in charge of arrangements for these meet- 
ings, is to be congratulated on securing Prof. Sanders, and there 
is no doubt that he will have an enthusiastic audience. 

It is also expected that Mr. Paul S. Hanway, Statistician of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, will give a short talk 
on the subject he discussed at the Waldorf-Astoria Convention, 
namely, “The Use of Statistics for Budget Purposes.” 

All mills are invited to send representatives to this meeting, 
by making reservations through the local secretary, J. E. Barrett, 
care of the American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
In order that sufficient accommodation may be available, these 
reservations should be forwarded to Mr. Barrett as early as 
possible. 


Jordan Equipment at New River Rouge Plant 


River Rouce, Mich., March 14, 1927—The Consolidated Paper 
Company at the plant which it has recently completed here for 
the production of high grade binder board has installed three 
Noble & Wood Improved Type D Monarch Jordans. 

The shells of these Jordans are built with renewable necks, a 
decided improvement for long service, over the regular type shell. 

The equipment also includes two Noble & Wood Type D 
board machines. Each of these machines is equipped with an 
additional vat complete with couch roll and cylinder mould, and 
special raising device for the couch roll and cylinder moulds. 
This equipment makes big production possible. 
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Insurance Information 


By Reed B. Timers, Albany, N. Y. 


Ordinarily when a paper manufacturer makes a contract he 
reads it carefully word for word before signing it and then lives 
up to all of its provisions. If he agrees to buy grade No. 1 he 
expects to receive grade No. 1, and if he agrees to pay for it on 
the first of the month he will make sure that he lives up to his part 
of the contract and that his check goes out on that day. How- 
ever, for some unknown and of a certainty unsound’ reason, the 
same manufacturer will not read the contract that insures his prop- 
erty, and will then violate the contract by breaking warranties 
but still expect that in case of loss the insurance company will 
pay. The average attitude seems to be that the agents and insur- 
ance companies will see to it for the manufacturer that he does 
not, in any way, violate his contract and some seem to think that 
if they do allow him to violate his contract, it was negligence on 
their part and that the insurance companies will so view it in case 
of loss. 

Attitude Is All Wrong 


I do not know the underlying reason for this attitude but can 
say very definitely that it is all wrong. Within the next few days 
I will have to buy another ten feet of book shelving which will 
hcld a new set of books on insurance decisions. These books con- 
tain leading cases only, and when one stops to think of all the 
decisions that are contained in ten feet of books, it means that 
more than one insurance company has held out on paying losses. 
Probably 90 per cent of these decisions are based upon violated 
warranties or improper descriptions of the property to be covered. 
The number of feet of book space which this digest takes up 
makes it seem that some agents are possibly wrong when they 
state that warranties in the policy mean next to nothing. Probably 
the majority of the paper manufacturers for whom I have done 
work have considered that ¢certain premium reductions which I 
was able to effect, were to them the most valuable parts of my 
work. My own private opinion based on a rather long experience 
in adjusting claims, is that the most important work that I do is 
making void insurance contracts into valid ones. Even though 
most of my work has been done for manufacturers who have al- 
ready given very close attention to their insurance—it seems that 
those with the lowest rates to start with are the ones who realize 
most that a great deal can be accomplished in insurance cost re- 
duction—over 90 per cent of these manufacturers whose insurance 
I have reviewed, have had one or more policies which are void or 
unenforceable due to the violation on their part of various war- 
ranties. Insurance companies will ordinarily pay losses amount- 
ing up to a few thousand dollars without a word although war- 
ranties are violated, but let a big loss come along and no matter 
how powerful the agent may be, you will ordinarily find partial 
payment only is made, or else you will find the loss recorded in 
the digest of court decisions on insurance which I just mentioned 
a few minutes ago. 


Some of the Most Usual Warranties 


I will enumerate some of the most usual warranties found in 
various policies and show about where to find them. In the fire 
insurance forms used almost country wide, about the first half of 
the policy contract itself is devoted almost entirely to warranties 
on the part of the assured. I will mention some of the more im- 
portant ones ordinarily found but I do not want this to be taken 
as a complete list. When you go back to your mills, you will find 
the complete list on the policies themselves. ; 

Any of the following conditions are sufficient to make the policy 
unenforceable in most states: (1) If the interest of the assured 
be other than unconditional and sole ownership. (2) If the sub- 
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ject of insurance be ground not owned by the insured in fee sim- 
ple. (3) If any change other than by the death of the assured 
takes place in the interest, title or possession of the subject of in- 
surance. (4) While the hazard is increased by any means within 
the control or knowledge of the assured (that is one to watch 
closely all the time). (5) While any of a long list of explosives 
and oil products are kept, used or allowed on the premises. (6) 
If the subject of insurance be a manufacturing establishment, 
while operated in whole or in part between the hours of 10 p. m. 
and 5 a. m., or while it ceases to be operated beyond a period of 
ten days. 

Then on the form which is the specially written part of the 
policy and is pasted fast to the contract itself, you will ordinarily 
find on stock company policies a clause allowing those materials 
to be used which are usual to that class of occupation. If you 
happen to be using some material in some special process which is 
not usual for the class of industry, it is time to have it mentioned 
in the policy. Then most mills making ground wood or sulphite 
will find a clause stating that it is a condition of the policy that 
due diligence shall be used by the assured not to allow logs to be 
piled within 100 feet of any buildings. 

Warranties on Boiler Policies 

Next comes the more important warranties on boiler, engine 
and turbine policies. The ordinary boiler policy states that it shall 
not cover loss or damage occurring while the safety valve is set 
to allow a pressure in excess of that approved by the company. 
You will find the approved pressure in that part of the boiler policy 
which is ordinarily filled in on a typewriter. Especial note should 
be taken that the setting of the safety valve, and not the usual 
operating pressure, is the governing feature. 

On engine and turbine policies the most important warranty will 
read just about this way: “This policy shall not cover loss or 
damage while any valve or device regulating the pressure entering 
an engine or turbine, or any device regulating the speed of the 
engine or turbine is set to allow a speed in excess of that allowed 
by the company. Careful attention should be given to the fact 
that usual operating speed and pressure are not the governing fea- 
tures but that the maximum setting of valves and safety stops are 
what count. These are ordinarily set slightly in excess of operat- 
ing condition. 

Warranties will also be found in every other form of insurance 
coverage, but I believe that those mentioned are about the most 
important which will be found in those of the ordinary paper 
manufacturer. Everyone of the warranties which have been men- 
tioned can be lived up to by the manufacturer or else can be 
changed by endorsement to meet his actual requirements. It should 
also be noted that almost every policy states that any change made 
in the conditions made by these warranties must be made over the 
signature of an officer of the company and in the form of an en- 
dorsement or rider to the policy. In other words, a letter from an 
agent to an assured, written with the intention of changing the 
policy’s conditions, is of no effect. Various ones have found that 
to be a fact by being told so by our courts after they had a loss. 
I am going to make a recommendation of which I hope each one 
will recognize the importance and will take advantage of as soon 
as possible after leaving this convention. Take every one of your 
insurance policies out of your safe and read them through from 
one end to another, not from the standpoint of curiosity but using 
a pencil and checking each part of the contract word for word to 
be certain that you are not violating warranties. Then where you 
find any condition which is not in line with your operating re- 
quirements, have the proper endorsement added at once by your 
insurance companies. If the law of average means anything, well 
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sver 90 per cent of those present will find one or more violations, 
and the time spent will be worth while. The very, very few who 
will find no violations will have the satisfaction of knowing it and 
the added satisfaction of knowing that he has something that very 
few others have, and can mentally pat himself on the back. 


Overlapping Coverage 


Another situation, of importance only in premium cost, is that 
of overlapping coverage. I constantly find a manufacturer paying 
for two widely apparently different types of insurance, thinking 
that he has covered two separate hazards, when in reality any- 
where from 50 per cent to 100 per cent of what policy No. 2 
covers, was already taken care of by Policy No. 1. This applies 
to almost every form of insurance which is carried. I will not 
go into detail explaining all of the different ways in which this 
happens as there are too many of them to enumerate, and every 
time that I think I know all the possible duplications, | 
seem to discover another new and unique one at some paper mill. 
The character of this fault requires a much closer study of the 
exact coverage afforded by each insurance policy as well as a study 
of the exact hazards involved. Duplications of coverage ordi- 
narily will not show up on the first reading due to the difference in 
wording of the policies themselves, but I have found that in paper 
mills, just about 70 per cent have some duplication, the cost of 
which runs anywhere from a very few dollars up into thousands. 


Reduction of Compensation Insurance 


Another thing I wish to stress once again is the reduction of the 
cost of workmen’s compensation insurance. Most manufacturers 
seem to look at the bills, swear at the size of them, pay them, hope 
they will be less next year, and stop there. Very few, less than 
5 per cent probably, actually go into the reasons for their indi- 
vidual rate and check the figures from which it is derived. Errors 
will often be found in the payroll and experience which are the 
basis of the rate, and sometimes in classification. An instance to 
show the importance of this check-up will not be out of place. 
Just a few months ago, while at one New York State mill, I dis- 
covered that it was rated under the general classification of paper 
manufacturing instead of under the manufacture of writing, bond 
and ledgers. These types of mills carry different rates in New 
York State. Incidentally the Rating Board discovered the error 
while I was at the mill, which error had been going on continuously 
tor several years, and which cost the manufacturer about $2,000 
per year in unnecessary compensation premium, and on account 
of which I am now attempting to obtain a refund from the insur- 
ance company. The particular policies involved looked just the 
same as any others but a close study of the rating basis itself 
any time over the past several years would have brought this 
error to light. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions which may come up 
in regard to your insurance, either in the discussion which will 
follow or here at this hotel where I am staying for the next couple 
of days. If anyone desires to get in touch with me, I shall be only 
too pleased to do anything possible in any individual case. 

In conclusion let me say once again—study your policies and the 
basis for their rates. 


“Stable-Arc” Welder Instruction Manual 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Coit Road and Kirby Avenue, 
Cleveland, has just issued the 1927 edition of the “Instruction 
Manual.” This publication which is revised annually to cover 
the latest practices used in manual electric arc welding, is of 
interest to practically everyone who uses arc welding. Among 
the subjects treated are: high speed steel welding, high pressure 
pipe welding, automobile frames, boiler repairs, welding cast iron, 
manganese steel welding, carbon arc welding, manufacture of 


machinery and equipment using welded steel in place of castings. 
Price $1.00. 
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W. R. Lusignea Enters Decalcomania Field 


W. R. Lusignea, formerly with the McLaurin-Jones Company 
has established himself in the decalcomania and gummed pay 
business with headquarters at 48 Park avenue, Maplewood, N.] 
Mr. Lusignea introduced the manufacture of decalcomania jy 
this country in 1918 when he was general manager of the oj 
Samuel Jones Company. It had previously been made only j 
Great Britain and Germany. 

He is now engaged in having it manufactured for himself ag 
is supplying some of the largest users of decalcomania transi 
in the country. 

Upon the termination of a contract, he discontinued his servicg 
with the McLaurin-Jones Company on December 31. He wa 
associated with the firm since 1921 or since the merger. Having 
been actively engaged in the gummed paper business since 1% 


W. R. LusIGNEA 


it is his intention to continue, and eventually to couple his de- 
calcomania business with the manufacture of gummed paper again 
after effecting a new connection in that line. Mr. Lusignea is a 
former director of the McLaurin-Jones Company and a former 
treasurer of the Gummed Tape Association. He is also a former 
member of the Newark Rotary Club. 








Wisconsin Cost Division Postpones Meeting 


B. F. Frisque, Secretary-Treasurer of the Wisconsin Local 
Division of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, an- 
nounces that owing to unfortunate circumstances, the meeting 
scheduled for March has had to be postponed to Friday, April 22, 
for which program will be announced later. 

Those desiring to have regular notices about these meetings 
should notify Mr. B. F. Frisque, care of the Northern Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis., who will be pleased to put their names on 
his mailing list. 





Chief Engineer Visits Celotex Plant 


Chief Engineer Walter Werner of the Noble & Wood Machine 
Company recently returned from a visit to the mill of the Celo- 
tex Company at New Orleans, La., where he was observing the 
performance of two Noble & Wood Jordans installed there. 

These Jordans were especially designed for the refining of 
coarse fiber used in Celotex insulating board. The character of 
this new material is decidedly different than most Jordans are 
required to refine. 
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F YOU are confronted 

with special color prob- 
lems such as fastness to 
light, fastness to alkali or 
soap; or if you have two- 
sidedness troubles of deli- 
cate shades, let our newly 
equipped laboratories as- 
sist you. 


230 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
. ORPORATION  - 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


Riegelsville, N. J., U. S. A. 


Canadian Representatives 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Sole Agents for Europe 
R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


| West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 
Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 


and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers 
also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt deliveries 
made 
from stocks in 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


WwW . 
CHICAGO hy do many users of col 


ors procure their entire re- 
quirements from Heller & 
Merz? Because they know 
that this is a dependable 
source of supply for qual- 
ity dyestuffs—and that ev- 
ery shipment is up to stand- 
ard, and as ordered. Ask us 
to quote on your require- 
ments. 


The HELLER & MERZ Company 


Boston Chieago Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Morket St. 
Springfield, Mass. 

24 Lester Street 


Faectory—NEWARK, N. J. 



































































Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 








NEW YORK IMPORTS 















WEEK ENDING MARCH 12, 1927 
SUMMARY 

iwarette paper ........-ee eee e ee eeeeneee 428 cs. 
= ol peal PR eed seen al 93 bis., 33 cs. 
Paper hangings .......-- 14 crates, 73 bls., 49 cs. 
Hanging paper ......---seeeeeeeseseeeenees 1 o. 
News print .d......---seeceeeeeseeess 114 rolls 
Printing paper ......-..--.+++s++ 48 rolls, 242 cs. 
Wrapping paper ......-. 138 rolls, = bls. ed = cs. 
Packing paper .....-.-----++eee005 4 bis., . cs. 
lergamyn Paper .....-- 5 eee cece eeeeeeers 18 cs. 
Stencil paper .........---eeeeeeeeeeereees . cs. 
BME os cdc ese e ee ed ceccneonscee cs. 

Cover paper ...... eee cence eee eccees .-4 cs. 
Decalcomania paper .......--.-++++++ Se cs. 
Photo paper .......----+s+5- ‘” cs. 
Surface coated paper ..... = cs. 
Writing paper ........ = cs. 
Drawing paper .. = cs. 
Filter paper ......---- cece rece eee eeeeeeeee - 
Tissue paper .....---- 22sec eee eee eeeeeee 17 cs. 
Colored paper ........-- eee eceee ee eeeeeeee 40 cs. 
Subh or Ta sn cheatin ot eine Nene z 3 cs. 
ate. Be ef 207 pkgs., 1, ae rolls 
Straw pulp board ...........-+s+eeeeees 276 rolls 
Paper tubes .......------ see ee rece seeesees 24 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper .......---+-- 45 rolls, 187 cs. 

CIGARETTE PAPER 
British American Tobacco Co., Rochambeau, 


H 8 cs. 
‘Standard Products Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, 
standard Products Corp., France, Havre, 13 cs. 
mJ. a Tobacco 'Co., Pipestone County, 


HOS. Sch Schweitzer, Pres. Garfield, Marseilles, 26 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 16 


j Binder, Stuttgart, Bremen, 6 bls. 
R * Dovaleg s. Minnetonka, ‘London, 
4 = 4 cs. 
C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Minnetonka, London, 
sa 


F. J. Emmerich, Minnetonka, London, 13 bis., 
: Gallagher & Ascher, Deutschland, Hamburg, 19 
“Globe t Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 17 
bis: 5; “emmerich, Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 bls., 
. o Grimmer & Son, Berengaria, Southampton, 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., Berengaria, Southamp- 


t 14 
- i’ ©. Dotan, Jr., Inc., Southamp- 


10 bis., 1 cs. 
ton S etinen, Jr., Inc., American Merchant, 
London, 6 bis. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


Whiting & Patterson Co., 
London, 14 crates 


Berengaria, 


Minnetonka, 


Inc., 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 
63 bis.. 36 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Cedric, Liverpool, 10 


bls. 
‘Whiting & Patterson Co., 
Southampton, 13 cs. 


HANGING PAPER 
R. F. Downing & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 1 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
Bremen, 114 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Martin & Bechtold, Stuttgart, prsom, 11 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Deutschland, Hamburg, 48 rolls. 
— Goodwin & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
109 
J. a. Scott Paper Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
86 


bis. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 30 


cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Delilian, Antw 80 cs. 
E, Dietzgen & Co. Colendam, totterdam, 12 cs. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., "Volendam, ’Rotter- 
dam, 11 bls. 


Inc., Berengaria, 


Pres. Roosevelt, 


WRAPPING PAPER 


drole Trading Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
113 rolls. 

“ J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Saucon, Genoa, 150 
+ 


. C. Strype, Delilian, Antwerp, 18 cs. 25 rolls. 
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PACKING PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Blommersdyk, 


Rotterdam, 7 cs. 


International Accep. Bank, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 


54_bls. 


Haule Wax Paper Manfg. Co., Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 3 cs 
‘PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Deutschland, Hamburg, 18 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 


Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
63 


” PARCHMENT PAPER 
Gallagher & Ascher, Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 


x COVER PAPER 

International Forwarding Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 4 cs. 

DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Stuttgart, Bremen, 8 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Stuttgart, Bremen, 4 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 

J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Stuttgart, 
men, 7 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Whiting & ene Co., Inc., Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 16 

ns Puhike, Delilian, Antwerp, 71 cs. 

WRITING PAPER 


Coenca, Morrison & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 


cs. 

Chase National Bank, Roehambeau, Havre, 2 cs. 
Gallagher & Ascher, Minnetonka, London, 2 cs. 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Minnetonka, London, 2 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


2 cs. 

R. Weill & Co., Beren Southampton, 2 cs. 
Bloomingdale Bros., ia, Southam 

1 cs. 


Stern Bros., Berengaria + pouthempeen, 1 cs. 
Guibout freres, “Frasce, "Havre, 5 


L. Bamberger & , Pipestone County, Havre, 


1 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 


a H. pusve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
n, 
Rental & Esser, Deutschland, Hamburg, 22 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 13 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
C. Schleicher Schull Co., Deutschland, Ham- 


burg, 13 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
M. Snedeker Corp., Deutschland, Hamburg, 17 


cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 28 


cs. 
Borden, Riley Paper Co., Delilian, Antwerp, 12 


cs. 
TYPON PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Berengaria, 


3 cs. 
SULPHATE PAPER 
Insight Paper Co., Stavangerfjord, Frederickstad, 


336 rolls. 
STRAW BOARD 
Perkins, eee & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 303 rol 
Haas — "Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 142 rolls. 


R. Wilson Paper Corp., Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 142 rolls. 


A. Vuyk, Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 21 rolls. 
a. Vuyk, Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 378 rolls. 
B. Massa Paper Corp., Volendam, Rotterdam, 


oF "pkgs. 
Haas Bros., Volendam, Rotterdam, 140 rolls. 


Perkins, Goodwin & Co. . Volendam, Rotterdam, 
100 rolls. 


A. Vuyk, Volendam, Rotterdam, 348 rolls. 
STRAW PULP BOARD 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Blommersdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 110 rolls, 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 
dam, 166 rolls. 


Bre- 


Southampton, 


Westerdyk, Rotter- 


PAPER TUBES 


inn, Rochambeau, Havre, 24 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
e oes Paper Corp., Blommersdyk, ‘Rotterdam, 


a Eaoer Co.. Roma, Genoa, 61 cs. 


H. de Me 


2 cs. 
on pee C Rochambeau, Havre, 10. cs. 
oe. Westerdyke Rotterdam, 16 cs. 


Coenca, Morrison Co., Port Said Maru, Ham- 
burg, 4 cs. 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Rochambeau, Havre, 





—= 


Coenca, Morrison Co., France, Havre, 
Japan Paper Co, France, Havre, 4 cs 
Cheramy, Inc., France, Havre, 3 cs. 
Osian ay,: Oscar II, "Copenhagen, 45 rolls 
Tamm & Co., Vol lendam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Volendam, Rotterdam, 3° cs 
H. S. Chalfont, Volendam, Rotterdam, 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Misty Law, G 
ae © thread waste. 


ois ave Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 


J. A. Brookman & Cc g 
terdam, 48 bie o., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rot. 


J. Keller a B 
dam, 3 the a Co, nc., Blommersdyk, Rotter. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Taibu Maru, 


5 ¢s 


cs, 


lasgow, 19 


bls. s faae- * —~ 8 
se National Bank, Tail 
248 bie. rags, an aibu Maru, Hamburg, 


J. Cohen Son & Co., Taibu Maru, 
67 a’ 3 Ee: 
ichard & Co., 
gs ¢5 rags Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 
uw uitable Trust Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 
is. rags. 
The a Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 117 


ey National Bank, 
se an i ank, Pres: Roosevelt, Bremen, 
we auitable Trust Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 


> ‘Cohen Son & Co., Ascania, London, 97 bis, 
waste. 


a B. Richard & Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 70 
Bailey, Dunton & Co., Deutschland, —, 4& 


Hamburg, 


180 


vaca & Overton, Inc., Patagonier, Antwerp, 63 


Chase i National Bank, Port Said Maru, 
90 bis. 


Tags. 
rm, The Barrett Co., Port Said Maru, Hamburg, 222 
c. x Spence Co., Talisman, Antwerp, 291 bis. 


“= J. Keller Co. 


bls. jute wastings. 


E. J. Kell Cc Inc., Tali 
bls. flax —. o., Inc alisman, Antwerp, 463 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. linen 


threads. 
te Castle & Overton, Inc., Talisman, Antwerp, 410 
Ss. rags. 


E, Butterworth & Co., I i 
145’ bis. ‘bapet o., Inc., Talisman, Antwerp, 


French American Banking Corp., Talisman, Ant- 
wep» 78 bis. bagging. 
Ww. Sheldon” &c 
bls. rags. 
State Bank, Oscar II, Copenhagen, 125 bls. 


Whaling Waste Products Co., Sac City, Antwerp, 
73 bls. jute card waste. 


eri Schall & Co., London Corp., Leith, 40 bis. 


fF Keller Co., Inc., Lond 
59 bls. linen threads. Ser See emp, Dundes, 


Chase National Bank, Lucia C., Trieste, 198 bls. 


Hamburg, 


-» Inc., Talisman, Antwerp, 55 


Talisman, Antwerp, 48 


» Talisman, Antwerp, 145 


raj 

Ttalian Trust Co., Lucia C., Trieste, 119 bls. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 61 bls. rags. 

French American spunhing Corp., 
County, Dunkirk, 34 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 92 bls. rags. 

State Bank, Saucon, Genoa, 83 bls. rags. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Hellen, Marseilles, 324 bis. 


Pipestone 


equitable Trust Co., Hellen, Barcelona, 86 bls. 
rags. 


a R. Spence & Co., Conehatta, Belfast, 57 bls. 
- Butterworth & Co., Inc., Conehatta, Belfast, 
36 bls. rags. 


= Snedeker Corp., Conehatta, Belfast, 48 bls. 
rags. 


le & Overton, Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
93 bis. : s. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Virginian, Shanghai, 200 
bls. sunny dler Co., 
er Inc., Karachi, a, 
148 bis. linen threads, . Se 
OLD ROPE 


an Montell & MacDonough, Munargo, Nassau, 5 
eros Bros, & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam. 
Ad Steck & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 46 


W. Steck & Co., Taibu Maru, Hamburg, 30 bls. 
Continued on page 60) 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St.. New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bidg. 
. Pa. 


PERFORATED METALS 


of Every Description 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


]HEPJARRINGTONG KING PERFORATING (0. 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Concentrate 
your paper- buying 
from leading 


manufacturers in The 
Fifth Avenue Building 


Begin your New York buying trip at 
The Fifth Avenue Building. It is the 
logical place. For here you will find the 
New York offices and salesrooms of the 
leading paper merchants, mill supply man- 
ufacturers and mill engineers. You can 
complete your seasonal needs in one build- 
ing and on one buying trip. Convenience 
of location, a pleasant atmosphere, and as- 
sociation with successful business men 
combine to make this the most satisfac- 
tory place to do your buying. 


The location of The Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing itself puts you within easy reach of 
all up-town and down-town New York. 
You are ten minutes by subway from the 
Pennsylvania Station. Thirteen from 
Grand Central. Near leading hotels, and 
theatres. Two elevated lines are but two 
blocks away. Busses and surface lines 
pass the door. 


The FIFTH AVENUE 
BUILDING 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
at Madison Square, New York 


“More than an office building” 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty Sx. SE SS ee ee 
dR Wie, ite, is, a, Sih hs, By hy ER is BB AD BD BOD BI, SH 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Equitable Trust Co., Ascania, London, 186 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 
90 coils, 16 bls. 


a E. Berzen, Port Said Maru, Hamburg, 46 
s. 


a Brown Bros. & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 139 
s. 


Furness Withy & Co., London Corp., Leith, 100 
s. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 


41 bis 
MANILA ROPE 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 40 bls. 

Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Minnetonka, London, 
52 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 75 
coils, 86 pkgs. 


MANILA HEMP ROPE 
aed, Duval & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 60 
cous. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Pres. Garfield, Manila, 


312 pkgs. 
CHINA CLAY 
C. B. Richard & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 224 


WOOD PULP 

National City Bank, Taibu Maru, Hamburg, 125 
bls. oe pulp, 25 tons. 

Per! Goodwin & Co., Stavangerfjord, Dram- 
— 250 bis. sulphite pulp. ° On 

: geant & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 

325 bls. wood pulp. 

National city. Bank, Port Said Maru, Hamburg, 
125 bis. wood pulp, 25 tons. 

Waterfalls Paper Mills Co., Lucia C., 
505 bls. wood pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Lucia C., Trieste, 3,375 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Seaboard National Bank, Lucia C., Trieste, 793 
bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Lucia C., Sebenico, 
4,000 bis. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Consul Olsson, 
Hernosand, 1,200 bls. sulphate, 200 tons. 


Trieste, 


Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Consul Olsson, * 


Hernosand, 3,600 bls. sulphite, 600 tons. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotter- 


dam. 1,340 bls. wood pulp. 
Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Norefjord, Greaker, 


2,000 bis. sulphite pulp. 
WOOD PULP WADDING 


Birn & Wachenheim, Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
50 bis. 


Bendix Paper Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 22 bis. 
WOOD PULP BOARD 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
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CASEIN 
T. M. Duche & Sons, West Selene, B. Aires, 
3,586 bags, 305,160 kilos. 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
152 bags. 
National City Bank, Voltaire, B. Aires, 846 bags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 12, 1927 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., El Capitan, Kobe, 150 bls. 


gunny. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 12, 1927 


J. A. Steer & Co., 
bls. waste paper. 

Murphy, Sac City, Antwerp, 49 bis. rags. 

M. Friedman & Co., Sac City, Antwerp, 170 


bls. rags. 

F. H Watson, Sac City, Antwerp, 355 bls. rags. 
eee National Bank, Sac City, Antwerp, 8 

s. Ti 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 223 
bis. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Sac City, Antwerp, 42 


bls. rags. 

Ss. E Ingber & Co., Sac City, Antwerp, 54 bis. 
rags. 
— A. Stone & Co., Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 70 














Bristol City, Bristol, 465 


bls. rags. 

MacBlaine & Co., Sac City, Antwerp, 29 bis. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 97 
bls. rags. 

E i Bailey & Co., London Corp., Leith, 112 
cs. paver. 
bie’ Lang Paper Co., London Corp., Leith, 124 
Ss. rags 

et Steer & Co., London Corp., Leith, 78 bis. 

ol ‘rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., London Corp., Leith, 69 
bls. old roy 


Robert Blank, Saucon, Leghorn, 78 bis. rags. 

E. A. Stone & Co., Inc., Saucon, Naples, 142 
bls. rags. 

Phila. Girard National Bank, Carenco, Algiers, 
220 bis. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Carenco, Algiers, 84 bls. 


rags. 

a J. Keller Co., Inc., Montana, Hamburg, 46 
bis. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 
124 bis. old r 





Castle & Overton, Inc., Holland, 
4 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Apaum, Hollang 
302 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton,  Inc., 
London, 59 bis. rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 12, 1927 


West Apaum, 


Sarcoxie, France, % 


Manchester Shipper, 





T. M. Duche & Sons, West Selene, Buengy 
Aires, 834 bags casein, 50,040 kilos. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Naperian, London, 14 
coils old rope. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Naperian, London, 99 
bls. waste paper. : 
Crocker-Burbank Co., Naperian, London, 335 


bls. waste paper. 
je Stearns Co., 

3 cs. writing paper. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Havre, 91 bls. rags. 

G. Graves Co., Inc., 
Havre, 475 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Eldara, Holland 
541 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Campgaw, Ge. 
many, 1,654 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 12, 1927 


Equitable Trust Co., Consul Olsson, Hernosand, 
816 - pane pulp, 136 tons. 

J. Anderson Consul Olsson, Hernosand, 
1,030 bis. walghate “pal 206 tons. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Consul Olsson, 
Hernosand, 1,500 bls. sulphate pulp, 250 tons. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Consul Olsson, 
Hernosand, 6,900 bis. 7 pulp, 1,150 tons. 

Buck, ~ & Co., , Virginia, Oslo, 2,680 
bls. wood - ip. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Eldara, Holland, 
1,714 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Eastern Dawn, Holland, 
oS bls. wood pulp. 

ee —— Co., Inc., Montana, Hamburg, 100 


be ag 
Raike. Co., Inc 
wa “wool pulp. 


Pipestone County, Havre, 
Pipestone County, 


Pipestone County, 





, Hannover, Hamburg, 326 





NORFOLK IMPORTS 













































ope. 
E, j. “Keller Co., Inc., Manchester Shipper, Man- 


138 bls. 
_, WOOD FLOUR chester, 138 bis. bagging. 
Innes Speiden & Co., Oscar II, Copenhagen, Castle & Overton, Inc., 
747 bags. bls. rags. 


WEEK ENDING M: MARCH 12, 1927 
West Eldara, Holland, 





Schodack, France, 12 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
430 bls. wood pulp. 











Bids and Awards for Government Paper 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 








Wasurncton, D. C., March 15, 1927,—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 5,000 sheets of 22x27 
red railroad board: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, at $36.00 
per M sheets; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $39.85; Holyoke 
Card and Paper Company, $37.50; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, $35.90; Stanford Paper Company, $43.20; Old Domin- 
ion Paper Company, $39.94; Dobler & Mudge, $38.00; Reese & 
Reese, $39.00; United Paperboard Company, $37.50; Virginia Paper 
Company, Inc., $39.14; and Whitaker Paper Company, $35.63. 


The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract by the Government Printing Office for furnishing 10,000 
pounds (2,400 sheets) of No. 1, 26x38—No. 12 binder board at 


3.924 cents per pound, bids for which were received on February 
25. 


The Perfect Safety Paper Company will furnish 2,550 pounds 
(50,000 sheets) of 17x28—51, green safety writing paper at 17 
cents per pound, bids for which were received on March 2. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on March 21 for 6,000 
sheets of 1034x29—76, buff antique cover paper, deckle edge. 




















































































































Columbia River Paper Mills Add Machine 


Vancouver, Wash., March 12, 1927.—The Columbia River Paper 
Mills has ordered a second paper making machine which will be 
shipped from New York by water. The building of the company 
was constructed to house two machines but until the present time 
only one has been used. Now a program of expansion has justi- 
fied the new machine. The total expenditure at present will be 
$250,000, and approximately $200,000 will be for the new 
machinery. 


Longview Fibre Co. Speeds Up Work 


Loncview, Wash., March 12, 1927—The Longview Fibre Com- 
pany has increased the construction crew on the new $2,500,000 
project, from 165 to nearly 200. The foundation work is complcicd 
and concrete for the walls and pilaster has been placel. The 
smokestack which will be 307 feet hight is at this writing about 
ninety feet in the air. Pile driving is almost completed. 


Equipment to draw off and neutralize the fumes from the mill 
as a community advantage is to be installed and has brought 
much appreciative comment from the citizens of Longview. The 
process will also reclaim some of the acil according to announce- 
ment. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THe Paper Trappe JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1927. 


Business transacted in the local paper market during the past 
week was in fairly satisfactory volume. Prices of the various 
grades continue to hold up very well and there is not much talk 
of concessions. Now that warmer weather has arrived and Easter 
is approaching, the sales organizations of the leading paper housés 
are beginning to experience a busier time, and all signs point to 
further expansion in the industry. 

News print continues in good demand and there is every pros- 
pect of the higher production of this commodity being readily 
absorbed. The spot market for news print is exhibiting a strong 
tone and prices are generally being well maintained. Both cir- 
culation and advertising of newspaper and periodicals is reported 
to be steadily growing, and the future of the market appears to 
be assured. 

Production of box board is being keyed to keep just ahead of 
consumption and consequently prices remain steady. The request 
for fine papers is persistent and quotations are holding up to 
schedule. The coarse paper market is practically unchanged and 
orders for wrapping paper for future requirements are numerous, 
while quotations are being well maintained. 


Mechanical Pulp 
There has been no radical change in the ground wood market 
of late. Offerings in the spot market are rather limited and 
prices remain steady to firm. Now that weather conditions are 
becoming more favorable, production of domestic mechanical pulp 
is expected to expand and stocks will have a better opportunity 
of accumulating. 
Chemical Pulp 
Conditions in the chemical pulp market are practically un- 
changed. Demand for both imported and domestic chemical pulp 
is normal for the season of the year and prices are being main- 
tained without much difficulty at former levels. Despite a rather 
quiet tendency in the market at present some liveliness is confi- 
dently anticipated in the near future. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
The demand from the paper mills for old rope and bagging 
is becoming steadier. Both domestic and imported old rope are 
beginning to attract more attention and prices are holding up to 
schedule. The bagging market has been more active of late and 
recent advances of the various grades are being well maintained. 
Rags 
Demand for both domestic and imported rags is improving and 
inquiries are also more frequent. Stocks in the hands of the 
dealers are reported to be light and prices are generally steady. 
Collections are being made in greater volume, due to the advent 
of warmer weather and, with the mills expected to become heavier 


purchasers in the near future, a more active period seems to be 
due. 


Waste Paper 
The waste paper market remains rather quiet, although there 
appears to be a slightly better feeling for the higher grades. With 
most of the board mills working below full capacity, the lower 
grades of old paper are somewhat weaker. Quotations, however, 
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are practically unchanged, and most dealers are optimistic regarj. 
ing the future trend of the market. 


Twine 

Due mainly to the heavy consumption of wrapping paper, th 

twine market continues active. With the approach of Easter, 

steadily improving business is anticipated. Quotations on th 

various grades are being maintained at the levels which hay 

been in force for some little time, and not much change in ‘th 
situation is expected in the immediate future, at least. 


International To Build New Southern Mill 


Campen, Ark., March 14, 1927.—Construction of a $5,00000 
paper mill for the Southern International Paper Company, at 
Cullendale, two miles south of Camden, on the Camden-Smackover 
highway, is to begin immediately, according to J. H. Allen, on 
of the executive officers of the organization. 

Work of removing fences and laying water lines for the con- 
struction force is in progress, while the Cotton Belt railroad will 
begin work on a spur track from the Houston Oil Company 
refinery tracks. 

Mr. Allen’s announcement was made at a mass meeting at the 
Camden Chamber of Commerce auditorium recently, which wes 
attended by approximately 300 local citizens. Ed F. Graves, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, presided and turned the 
meeting over to Judge T. J. Gaughan, chairman of the Industnal 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Allen said Camden was his second choice and Pine Bluff 
first in material advantages for the location of the first paper 
mill in Arkansas, but “what Camden lacks in material advantages 
you more than make up in your thinking, acting and your com- 
munity spirit, so Camden must be the best place in south Arkansas 
to build this first paper mill.” 

C. C. Rockenback, industrial commissioner of the Cotton Belt 
railroad, said the paper mill would be the largest industry on the 
Cotton Belt system. 

Judge T. J. Gaughan said that the paper mill would not be 
built on the original site donated by the Chamber of Commerce, 
as the officials had decided that another site south of the Houston 
refinery would be a better location. To meet with the wishes of 
the paper company officials, a group of the local business men 
purchased 412 acres at a cost of $31,001, Mr. Gaughan said. A 
portion of this tract will be donated free of charge to the paper 
mill, 80 acres will be held for other industries and the balance 
platted in lots to be sold. 


George Reardon Becomes Superintendent 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass.,*March’'15, 1927.—George Reardon, assistant 
superintendent of the Albion Division of the American Writing 
Paper Company, has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Norman Division succeeding William McKay who resigned two 
accept a position as superintendent of a mill of the International 
Paper Company at Piercefield, N. Y. 

Mr. Reardon is the son of the late William Reardon at one 
time general superintendent of the book mills of the American 
Company and widely known all over the United States. 
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SCHOPPER 


DESK SCALES and 
MICROMETERS 


MECHANICALLY PERFECT 
SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE 


| Overhead handling— The World’s Standard for 45 Years 


aids top-notch production | FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, INC. 
| 72 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 
The Shepard “Aerial Railway,” a 
Cage Operated Shepard Electric Hoist 
running on a Shepard Transfer Crane 
and Monorail track, provides “through 
without change” handling that pro- Without Sacrificing Quality 
motes top-notch mill production. One 

man has complete control in handling 


heavy rolls of paper. Time is saved Use 


and floor congestion eliminated. 
Features of Shepard design include an | ALPHA 
| 


ee 
"For Gi Greater Economy 





enclosed hoisting unit, balanced gear F I B R EK 


drive, automatic oil bath lubrication 
Our new product — which takes the 


and permanent alignment, all of which 
mean a consistent handling service. 
place of rags in paper-making 


Shepard engineers are at your service 
without cost or obligation. Write to- 


day for further information. Inquiries from the trade are welcomed 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC 


FINE PAPERS CALL for FINE PULPS 
CRANE & HOIST CO. 


We Have Them 


Montoor Falla N'Y. | BROWN COMPANY 
Branches in principal cities. founded 1852 
_— ERAT — ' PORTLAND, MAINE 
PA ry 0 | | Sredhone Bldg. tro So. Dearborn St. 
EP mma ELECTRIC CRANES & HOISTS Mme SR SK SE SK RR = 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1927. 


Trading in the local chemical market during the past week con- 
tinued along fairly active lines. A satisfactory volume of in- 
quiries is being received by the manufacturers for future require- - 
ments. Contract withdrawals are proceeding at a normal pace. 
Prices remain reasonably steady and shading is infrequent. 


BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market are prac- 
tically unchanged. Shipments against contract continue to move 
in a routine manner and prices are steady to firm. The pulp is 
still offered at $60 per ton, in bulk, and the powder is quoted at 
from 4 cents to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the bleaching 
powder market. The demand is quite persistent and shipments 
from the works have been heavy of late. Prices remain unaltered 
from the recently quoted basis. Bleaching powder is quoted at 
from $2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, ac- 
cording to quantity and grade. 

CASEIN.—Demand for casein has fallen off slightly. A re- 
vival of activity, however, is ariticipated in the near future. Im- 
perted casein is still selling at from 17 cents to 1744 cents a pound, 
while domestic casein is quoted at from 16% cents to 18 cents a 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Deliveries of caustic soda are proceeding 
in larger volume than a year ago and the request for this chemical 
is being well maintained. No changes in prices have been made 
by the manufacturers recently. Caustic soda is quoted at from 
$3 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. Spot car 
lots are offered at $3.20 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—Both imported and domestic paper makers’ 
clay are in rather light demand from the paper mills at the present 
time. The spot market, in particular, is very dull. This condi- 
tion, however, is believed to be only temporary and the market 
will probably become more lively ere long. Domestic washed clay 
is still selling at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and pulverized at 
$10 a ton. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to $25 a 
tcn, in bulk, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—Production of chlorine is proceeding on excel- 
lent lines and the output is being readily absorbed. Substantial 
shipments are being made against contract. The quotation on 
chlorine is still 4 cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at 
works, on contract orders. The spot price ranges from 4% cents 
to 4% cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—Continued irregularity was experienced in the rosin 
market during the past week and prices again declined. At the 
naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are 
now offered at from $10.85 to $11.25 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in 
barrels. Wood rosin is still selling at $9.50 per 280 pounds, at 
southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Manufacturers of salt cake are reported to be 
well sold ahead and accumulations are decidedly limited. The 
spot demand, at present, is excellent, and prices are very steady. 
Salt cake is still quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at works. 
Chrome salt cake is selling at from $14 to $15 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Healthy conditions prevail in the soda ash mar- 
ket. Contract shipments are moving into consumption in a satis- 
factory manner and prices are holding up to schedule. Inquiries 
for future business are fairly numerous. Contract prices, in car 
Icts, at works, are as follows: in bulk, $1.32%4, and in barrels, 
$1.57. 

STARCH.—The starch market continues to exhibit a strong 
tendency. Stocks are not excessive but it is believed that accumu- 
lations are about large enough to take care of current needs. Spe- 
cial paper makers’ starch is still being offered at $3.22 per 100 
pounds, in bags, and at $3.39 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Very little change has trans- 
pired lately in the sulphate of alumina market. Shipments against 
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contract have been proceeding in a fairly satisfactory manner but 
the spot market has been limited to small transactions. Comme, 
cial grades of sulphate of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to 
$1.45, in bags, at. works, in car lots. The iron free is offered af) 
from $2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The tone of the sulphur market is sound and sip, 
ments against contract are moving into consumption at an | 
cellent pace. No price changes have been recorded for some ti 
The grades of sulphur used in the paper mills are still quoted a. 
from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine. 

TALC.—Leading manufacturers of talc have made no prig 
changes recently and quotations are holding up to schedule. Cop. 
tract withdrawals are normal and the future outlook for this jp. 
dustry is promising. American talc is quoted at from $16 to $ig 
a ton, at eastern mines. French talc is still selling at from $18 to 
$22 a ton, ship side. 


>? 
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Southern Forestry Congress to Meet 


The ninth Southern Forestry Congress will meet at the Carling Over 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., March 22 to 24 inclusive. A very inter. dustr’ 
esting program has been arranged for the three days session which the m 
will include an address by H. L. Kayton, president, Southern This 
Forestry Congress; “The Forestry Situation in Florida,” by Don Clay 
T. Johnston, Okeechokee, Fla.; “A Forestry Policy for Florida,” with 
by B. F. Williamson, Gainesville, Fla.; “The Development of Price 
Cooperative Forestry and What It Means to Florida,” by J. ¢. you: 


Peters, Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; address by Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher; “National, State and Town Forests,” by 
Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C.; “Railroads and 
Forestry,” by Roland Turner, General Agricultural Agent, South- 
ern Railway System, Atlanta, Ga.; “European Forestry Impres- 
sions,” Roy L. Hogue, State Forester, Jackson, Miss.; Reports 
of Committee Chairmen—J. S. Holmes, Chairman, Legislative 
Committee; J. H. Eddy, Chairman, Finance Committee; Thos, 
Gamble, Chairman, Publicity Committee; “Forestry Possibilities 
for the Hardwoods,” by John R. Thistlethrwaite, Opelousas, La, 
and E. H. Frothingham, Forest Service, Asheville, N. C.; “Put- 
ting Pine Lumbering Operations on a Permanent Basis,” by 
Colonel Page S. Bunker, State Forester, Montgomery, Ala; 
“Forestry Progress in the Southern States by State Foresters of 
Southern States; “The Relation of the Naval Stores Factor to 
the Operator and to Reforestation,” by H. M. Wilson, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; “The Naval Stores Industry and the Florida Re- 
forestation Problems,” by Senator I. J. McCall, Jasper, Fila; 
“Naval Stores Research Activities,” by Lenthal Wyman, Forest 
Service, Starke, Fla. 

A banquet will be held on Tuesday evening, March 22, at the 
Carling Hotel, and on Thursday, March 24, there will be a bus 
trip to Starke, Fla., to inspect the Naval Stores research work 
conducted by the Southern Forest Experiment Station. 





Elimination of Old Style Flat Bag 


New York, March 17, 1927. 
Eprtor Paper TRADE JouRNAL: 

I have read with a great deal of satisfaction the announcement 
by the paper bag manufacturers to discontinue the manufacture 
of the old style flat grocery bag. This is another step forward 
towards placing the industry on a more sound and profitable basis. 

This is the very thing I advocated about two years ago in a 
letter to the paper bag manufacturers and published in the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL. 

While certain short sighted manufacturers told me the elimina- 
tion of the flat bag was impossible, I have always felt that this 
could easily be done without causing inconvenience to the baker, 
butcher and fruit dealer and to the betterment of the paper bag 
industry as a whole. 

I. Levin, 
Commonwealth Paper Company, 1397 Avenue A, New York. 
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Over forty-one years’ experience in the clay in- 
dustry has naturally resulted in the adoption of 
the most scientific methods and practices. 

This record of achievement is your guaranty of 
Clay of absolute uniformity at prices consistent 
with M. E. quality and service. 


Prices of M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatmem.. 
Let us submit sample and quote you. 


THE 
MINER-EDGAR CO. 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 


Facts are essential to 
efficient industrial op- 
eration. Particularly 
valuable are those facts 
which affect the con- 
duct of processes. 


“International” has, na- 
turally, acquired many 
facts concerning the use 
of salt which are valu- 
able to industrial users. 
This knowledge is glad- 
ly shared through the 
cooperation extended 
by “International” 
service. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


* Repeat Orders Are _ 
the Best Indorsement 


International 


Grinders 


Built with either three or four 
p.ockets— heavy construction 
throughout. 

Pockets held in position by two 
large steel bolts — bridge trees ex- 
tra heavy. 

Pockets large in size so that fre- 
quent refilling is unnecessary. 

Save-alls below outside pockets 
catch all pulp when pockets are 
opened. 

Special tapered bronze bushings 
—thread on inside only. 

Bearings very large—wedge ad- 
justable. 

Equipped with Barker valves 
which are designed so that they 
stay tight. 


GREENBAY 


Machine ee 


GreenBay Wisconsin 


Machinery Manufacturers" 





Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N, Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS 


Advance Bag & Paper, 7s 1943 

A. P. W. Pulp & Power, 7s 1945 
American Writing Paper, 6s 1947 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1940 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper, 6s 1950 
Beaver Products Corp., 7¥%s 1942 
Berkshire Hills Paper, 8s 1941 

Brown Paper Co., Ist 534s 1946 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 

Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 6s 1932 
Central Paper Serial 6, 6%4s 1942 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932 
Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 

Champion Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 
Continental Paper Products, 6%s 1943 
Cornell Wood Prod., 7%4s 1937 

Crown Willamette Paper, 6s 1951 
Donnaconna Paper, 6s 1940 

Dells Paper & Pulp Serial, 6s 1926-38 
Eastern Mig. Co., 7s 1938 

Eddy Paper, 7%s 1931 

Escanaba Paper Serial, 6s 1926-39 
Filer Fibre Serial, 7s 1926-39 

Fort Orange Paper, 7s 1942 

Fox River Paper, 7s 1931 

Gair Co. (The Robt. ), 7s 1937 

Gilbert aoe 


’ 


Itaska Paper & Prairie River Power, J+5%4s 1926-38.... 


Itaska Paper Ist, 6s 1933-38 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment, 6s be 
Marinette & Menominee, 7 ‘Ks 


Mead & Paper, 5% oo 1927-37 


Menasha — $ Carton, 6%4s 1939 
Mengel Company, 7s 1926 to 1934 
Monroe Paper ucts, The 1932 
Munising oe. 6s 1927-36 

Nekoosa Edwards, 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 

Orono Pulp & Paper, 5s 1941 
Oswego Falls . 6s 1941 
a Paper, 6s 1947 


can Pulp & —, ae 1928 
Packer Young Co., 6%s 1 

Paterson Parchment nt i 1938 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 6s 1942 
Poland Paper, 7s 1930 

Port Alfred Pulp, 6%4s 1943 

Queens City Paper, 7s 1932 
Richardson Co., 6s 1938 4 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper, 8s 1941 
Stevens & Thompson Paper, 6s 1942 
St. Anne Paper, 6%4s 1946 

St. Croix Paper, 5s 1926-37 

St. Regis Paper Serial, 6%s 1926-35 
Tait Paper & Color Industries, 6s 1934 
Taggart Bros. Co., 6s 1944 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper, 5s 
are Pulp & Paper, 6s 
Warren ( - S. D.) Company, 
Wotab Paper, 6%s 1943 

Westfield River Paper, 7s 1926-43 
Whitaker Paper, 7s 1942 
Witmer-Parsons Pulp & Lobr. 


STOCKS 


Advance Bag & Paper, 8% Pfd. 
Brompton Pulp & Paper, 8% Pfd. 
Brown Corpn., 7% Pid. 

Bryant Paper, Com. 

Bryant Paper, Pfd. 

Champion Fibre, 7% Pfd. 
Consolidated Paper, Common 
Diem & Wing, 7% Cum. Pfd. 
Donnaconna Paper, Com. 
Donnaconna Paper, Pfd 

Eastern Mig. Co., ist Pfd. 

Great Northern Paper, Cap. 
Hammermill Paper, 7% Pfd. 

Hinde & Dauch, Com. 

Hinde & Dauch, Pfd. 

Marathon Paper as 

Louis De Jonge Co., 7% Pfd. 

ne Paper, Yon. 

New York & Penna. Co. 

Oxford Papers, Com. 

Oxford Paper Co., Pfd. 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre, Com. 
Richardson Co., 7% Pfd. 
Rubberoid Company 

Seaman Container, Class B (par $1) ... 
Seaman: Pa 

St. Croix Paper 

St. Regis Paper Co., 7% Cum. Pfd. . 
Westfield River Paper Co., ist Pfd. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Com. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pfd. 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pfd. 


* Nominal. 


ist ie a. 1928 to 1942 


BID OFFERED 


101 103° 
102 
82 
103 
90° 
109 
80 
98 
102 
103 


100* 
110 
94 
98° 
98° 
100* 
95* 
100° 
101 
103 
103 106 
63 70 


BID ASKED 
100° 


96 
15* 


a Wanted None ‘Of. 


100 105 
65 75° 
104 22a 
73 77 
1 None Off. 


", Wanted None Off. 


150 170 
97 100 


:. Wanted None Off. 
. 58 63 


97 102 
97 103 
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Paper 
(F. 0, b. Mill) 


Writings— 
Extra Srowtins . - 14.00 
Su 14.00 
Tub 


8899 99 
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sn or Board: 5.00 
1. Mla. Li. Chip. 52.50 
ood Pulp -50 
Pan manag 
Bleached, basis 25 
Ibs. 
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Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 


No. 1 Imported— 
Moist J @ 36.00 
Dry @38.00 


( 
No. 1 Domestic .... @30.00 
Screenings . @20.00 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Suipiite CF (Imported) — 
leach 3.7 
Easy Bleaching one 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached 
Mitscherlich 
bleached 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached 
No. 1 Kraft 
Sulphate— 


(F. o. b, Pulp stim) 
"Bleached “ometicy 3 os 


4.50 
3.35 


3.05 


® @2® ® 8 98 


wee “Suiphite eral 
Mitscherlich 
Kraft (Domestic) . 
Soda Bleached 


®® 888998 8 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, N No. 1.11.50 
New White, No, 2. oa 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.2 
New Unbleached . 10. 073 


Fan 

Blue Overall 

New Blue Prints .. 
New Soft Blacks .. 


— 


= 
wus srbreud 
$s $s 


©9O999999 
CoOuvumnw 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 
tings ‘ 

Pink Corset Cut- 
tings 

0. D. 


ing: ).25 
Men's Corduroy .. 4 a 
New Mixed Blacks 3.50 


ve 
R22 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous ..... 
St. Soiled, - White. . 


Thirds and Blues— 
papacted 


32a 


Miscellaneou. 
Black a Pins 


Roofin 
= Strippings * 
1 


@@600S 8658 2688 %8 
pp 
22s 


fad wd ot od md 
2aaeee 


Hy She Ligh aes. 


—e 


Ree eR NNN he So Et St De OF 


New Dark Cuttings. 
No. 1 White Linens. 
No. 2 White Linens . 
No. 3 White Linens . 
No. 4 White Linens. 
Old Light 


Prints 
Ord. Light Prints. . 
Med Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
German Blue Linens. 2. 
German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Checks and Blues... 
Lindsay Garments .. 
Dark Cottons 
Shoppery 
French Blues 


tents” RN 
BRARA SBssuss 


@HEGQDHGHGHHOH 89HGHGHSOHSHOHHHOS 
® Seoekesbscsss 


ba 
ssuReskssss 


uw 
Ss 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 


Gunny No. 
Foreign 1.90 
Domestic 1.95 
Wool Tares, light... 1.60 
Wool Tares heavy.. 
Bright baggi 
Small Mixed 


Manila Rope— 

Foreign . @ 
New Burlap Cut .... 3. @ 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

Foreign . @ 

Domestic ¥ @ 


wg oy tt) 
ASSSES 


wos o> 
‘ no 
As 


ss 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. 0. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 
Hard, White, No. 
Soft, White, No. 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. ... 
Solid Flat Book.. 1 
Crumpled No. 1 .. 
Solid Book Ledger.. 
Ledger Stock 
New B. B. Chips.. 


®@8®8 


IOTAIOIOIOIS) 


Manilas— 
New Env. Cut .... 
New Cuttings .... 
Extra No, 1 old... 


Print 
Container Board .. 
s Wrapper ... 
ou’ raft Machine 
Compressed bales.. 2.00 


News— 
No. 1 White News 1.50 
Strictly Overissue. .65 
Strictly Folded .... .55 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .40 
Common Paper ... .27 


8889 8 888999 


®d 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 
Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to 86 feet in length. 
Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 


more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service 
of ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


Szaaeee 


AAMT LULL Ln 
YU Yu Y fl 

WE WILL BUY ANN ryote) Vid 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 6s Bs 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 8s 

British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. pfd.@ Mkt. 

Champion Coated Paper Co. Preferred..@ 110 

Champion Coated Paper Co. Common. ..@ 

Champion Fibre Co. Preferred 

Donnacona Paper Co. Common 

Eastern Manufacturing Co. 7s 

Paper & Textile Machinery Co. 7s 

Riordan Pulp & Paper Co. 6s, 1942 

St. Croix Paper Co. 5s 

Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 6s 

Western Paper Goods Co. “A” 

Watab Paper Co. 6%%s 


WE WILL SELL 


Crown Willamette Paper Co. 6s 

Donnacona Paper Co. 6s, 1940 

Escanaba Paper Co. 6s 

Great Northern Paper Co 

Jessup & Moore Paper Co. ist Pfd 

St. Regis Paper Company 6s 

Tait Paper & Color Works 6s 
Quotations Subject to Confirmation 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


44 Broad St., N. Y. 27 State St., Boston 
Inquiries invited on all Paper Pulp Lumber y 
Securities « 6) Gif 
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For detailed information regarding any of the 
Waldron Machines for Paper Converting and 
Processing — write without obligation — to 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Builders, Since 1827, of Quality Machines For 
Embossing, Coating, Printing Paper and Textiles 
—Calenders, Winders, Slitters—Festooning Ma- 
chines for Paper and Fabric. Special Machinery {S 


MAC HINES": 
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HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH, 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 
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eS 
Finished Jute— 
Dax 18 basis .... 


ht 18 basis .... 127 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 7. 


4-ply and larger .. .18 19 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 551TH YEAR 


Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger . 


Basi 

— "ioe Twine 
Balls 

Box oa 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 

Ameri. Hemp, 6 

Sisal Hay Rope— 
No. 1 Basis 
No. 2 Basis 

Sisal Lath Yarn— 
No, 1 


88 8888 8 888 


@38d 


CHICAGO 


All Rag Bond 
No. 1 Rag Bond .... 
No. 2 Rag Bond .... 
Water Marked Sul- 
phite Bond 
Sulphite Bond 
Superfine writing 
. 1 fine writing. . 
. 2 fine writing.. 
. 3 fine writing... 
. 1M. F. Book.. 
o. 2 M. F. Book.. 
1 S.&S.C. Book 
. 2 S.&S.C. Book 
Coated Book 
Coated Label 
News—Roll, mill ... 
News—Sheets, mill.. 
No. 1 Manila 
No. 1 Fibre 
No. 2 Manila 
Butcher’s Manila ... 
No. 1 Kraft 
Southern Kraft 
No. 2 Kraft 
Wood Tag Boards .. 
Sulphite eenings. . 
Manila Tissue— 
24x36 Sheet 
White Tissue— 
20x30 sheet 
Boards, per ton— 
(Delivered Central 
Territory— 
Plain Chip 
Solid News 


42.50 @45.00 
45.00 @47.50 


Manila Line Chip.55.00 


Container Lined— 
(Delivered Central 
Territory )— 


Old Papers 


F, o. b. Chicago 

Shavings— 

No, 1 Hard White. 30 

White Env. 

tings 

No. 1 Sort ~Shavings. 
No. 1 Mixed 
No. 2 Mixed 
Ledger & Writings... 
Solid Books 1 
Blanks 
Krafts 
New Kraft 
Manila Envelope Cut- 

tings 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... 
Print Manila 
Folded News (overis- 

sue) 
— See 

1 


Mixed Papers— 

1 

Stocks— 

. o. b. Chicago, net 
30.00 
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Roofin 


No. 
No. 2. 


BOSTON 


F. te aa 


Label 
we Manila No. 1 .. 
anila, Sul. No. 1 .. 


024%@ 
New England points” 
rolls .009 57.5) 
Straw Board in Sheets, 
basis 35s to 70s 
Filled —— Board .... 
Chip B 
Single Mf 
lined boar 
Single White, aot 
coated board der75.00 ._@80.00 
Wood Pulp Board ...80.00 @85.00 ° 
Binder Boards 
(F. o. b. Mills) 


@63.00 
@68.00 


53.50 
47.50 
45.00 


1 Hard White 3.25 
‘White Blank News.. 1.50 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 
ae 2 Hard White .. 3.00 


70.00 @75.00 


Solid Ledger Stock. 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.10 
No. 1 Books, Light. — 
No. 1 New Manila.. 2.25 
No. 1 Old Manila .. 
Print Manila 

Old Kraft 

Overissue News .... .65 
Old Newspapers .... .60 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .. .45 
Box Board, - iaiea See 


Price ? o. AB FNg on 


Gunny No, 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap burlaps .... 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings .... 
New Burlap Cutting . 


2.50 


@98989998988 


1.35 
1.50 
1.20 
2.50 


8889989 B® 


Domestic Rags (New 


Price f. 0. b. 
— Cuttings— 
New White No. 1.. 
Silesias, No. 1 
New Unbleached. 
Fancy 
Washable d 
Cottons—According to 
Grades—Blue— 
Blue Overalls ... 
New Black, soft .... 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


Boston 
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Domestic of Su) 


Miscellaneous .... 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
oe, Stock— 


®@889 88 


PHILADELPHIA 
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No. 1 Jute Manila .. 
Manila Sul., 


No. 1 Kraft 
Common Bogus 
Straw Board .. 


Chip Board .. named 
Wood Pulp Board. . 
(Carload - 
Binder Boards— 
No. 1, per ton 
No. 2, per ton ....7 
Carload lots 


Tarred Felts— 


> 
& 
xs 
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Best Tarred, 
(per roll) 
Best Tarred, 2-ply 
(per roll) 
Best Tarred, 3-ply... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 

Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New es No.2 .07 @ 
Light Si lesias .... .07 @ 
Silesias, No. 1 . 07K%@ 
Black Silesia soft) 05 @ 
New Unbleached . 11 @ 
Washable 
Fancy 

Cottons—according to graies— 
Blue Overall Re 
New Blue Ye@ 
New Black Soft ... ashe 
New Light Seconds .03 
Khaki Cuttings ... .05 
Corduroy % Ke 
New Canvas 
New Black Mixed . 08 $ 


11K@ 


B ing 
F. 0. b. Phila 
Gunny, No. 


Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 


Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps .... 2 


Wool Tares, heavy .. 2.00 
Mixed Strings 5 4.75 


No. 1, New Light 
Burlap 


New Burlap Cuttings 3.25 


Old Papers 
F, o. b. Phila. 


©® 89006682 
fs Shhe Sees 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3:50 
No. * Hard White 3.00 
No. 1 Soft White . 2.80 
No, 2 Soft White.. 1.90 
No. 1 Mixed 1.50 
No. i -90 

Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.90 

Writing Paper 1.65 

No. 1 Books, heavy . 1.15 

No. 2 Books, light .. .80 

No. 1 New Manila .. 2.40 

No. 1 Old Manila... 1.50 

Print Manila 

Container Manila .... 

Old Kraft 

Common Paper 

No. 1 Mixed Paper hz 

Straw Board, Chip .. 

Binders Board, Chip . 

Overissue News .... 

Old Newspaper 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous . 
Black Stockings .. 


Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


Sebos sbekks 
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TORONTO 


Ledgers (sulphite) .. 
Ledgers, No. 1 
Ledgers, No. 2 
Writin 
News f. o. b. 
Rolls (Carloads) — 3. 
Sheet (carload) ... 
Sheets (2 tons or 


Striitit 


Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Ground wood @31.00 
— easy bleach- 

@65.00 
Sulp ite news gets. 55.00 @60.00 
Sulphite, bleached. . @ - 
Sulphate 65. oe = 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. 
Soft White Book 
Shavin 
White Blk., News. 


Book and Later 
Fiat M sue and 
Book Stock (old) 1.25 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 1.10 
Ledgers and Writ- 


Cut. os tea @ 


New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas .. 
Kraft 

News and Scra 
Strictly Overissue . 
Fo! News 
No. 1 Mixed Papers 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
No. 1 White Shirt 


8829 888 88 ® 8 


338 


Cuttings : 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings 
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